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Sino-Soviet Relations in Retrospect 
By N. Winc Mau 


ree Russia is now back in the Far East—and back with a 
vengeance. At the close of World War II she returned not only 
as one of several major powers with high stakes in this area, but as 
one of the two greatest that emerged from that titanic struggle. She 
furthermore heralded her return as the “liberator” of the oppressed 
and exploited of Asia’s teeming millions. Clothed in this unique réle, 
she has become the most formidable and the foremost in power and 
prestige in the Far East. 

The spectacular rise of Russia under the Soviets to this exalted 
status in the Far East is, however, not a mysterious phenomenon. 
In fact, it is an open book. To be sure, the way had long been paved 
by Tsarist Russia. And the Soviets had only to pick up from where 
the Tsars had left off. 

For more than three centuries, Tsarist Russia had moved in- 
exorably to the Far East. After laying claim to the whole of Siberia 
to the Pacific in the seventeenth century, she would have probably 
turned south had not the Chinese Empire stood in the way. The 
up-and-coming Manchus, who had just taken possession of the 
Chinese Empire by virtue of conquest and who were breathing new 
life into it, just would not tolerate any inroads into their newly 
acquired imperial domain. From the early seventeenth to the last 
years of the eighteenth century, moreover, they were at the zenith 
of their power. 

The Russian and the Chinese Empires first met in the mid- 
seventeenth century on their undefined borders in the region of Lake 
Baikal. The initial contact was not unfriendly. Soon, however, 
disputes and armed skirmishes characterized their relations. The 
Treaty of Nerchinsk of 1689 and subsequent agreements, which 
delimited a common boundary between them and which regulated 
their mutual overland intercourse, principally in border trade, 
brought them to an end. Russia was thus halted on the northern 
frontiers of the Chinese Empire, jealously guarded by the Manchus. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, however, conditions in 
both Empires had undergone important changes. The Chinese 
Empire was no longer what it was during the heyday of Manchu 
rule. With general deterioration again setting in with the advent 
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of the century, it was more and more a shadow of its former self. 
Sporadic internal uprisings were cropping up with increasing fre- 
quency. Between 1850 and 1878 it was rudely rocked to its founda- 
tions and almost rent asunder, first by the devastating T’ai-p’ing 
Rebellion and then by other revolts, which together all but doomed 
the Manchus and the Empire. From then on, the Chinese Empire 
not only failed to respond readily to recovery measures, though in 
1912 the Manchu régime was toppled and the Republic of China 
was proclaimed in its stead, but it had become a victim of imperi- 
alistic spoilation as well as the helpless pawn in the sordid game of 
power politics developing in the Far East. Up to this day, contrary 
to all appearances notwithstanding, China’s future, as a result, is 
still one of great uncertainty. 

On the other hand, the story of Russia under the Tsars was, in 
contrast, that of slow but steady growth and ascending strength. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century she renewed her active 
interest in Eastern Siberia, and soon was pushing into and invading 
China’s Amur River basin. As the Chinese Empire was then gravely 
threatened internally by the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion and externally 
by approaching war with England and France, by a clever mixture 
of threats and astute diplomacy, she sought and obtained, by the 
Treaty of Aigun of 1858, all the lands north of the Amur River by 
cession, the right of joint navigation with China of that river and 
others, and a condominium over the entire coastal territory east of 
the Amur and Ussuri Rivers, which she had seized and of which she 
took sole possession two years later. The initial period of Russian 
imperialism in the Far East had begun. 

Again taking advantage of China’s troubles in the years between 
1895 and 1900, Tsarist Russia penetrated from the Amur into 
Manchuria and virtually took possession of it. She, however, over- 
reached herself when she next challenged rising Japan for control 
of Korea. In the ensuing Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, she not 
only brought upon herself a humiliating defeat, but she was evicted 
from Korea as well as forcibly set back on her haunches to northern 
Manchuria. Tsarist Russia, after 1905, for all practical purposes 
was, therefore, removed as an active power factor in the Far East 
until 1945. 

Perhaps, this was all to the good as far as Russia was concerned. 
For defeat by Japan precipitated open unrest at home that had been 
smouldering for some time against perhaps the greatest autocracy 
_of the time. It led to domestic reforms. But these being more 
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apparent than real, unrest only begot more unrest, until, as demands 
for more adequate reforms were answered by suppressive measures, 
the development of a revolutionary situation was only a matter of 
time, and this occurred in the early stages of World War I. As 
Russian armies on the eastern front in Europe suffered defeat after 
defeat in the wake of the war, a revolutionary situation was created. 

The spring of 1917 saw the abdication of the Romanov dynasty. 
In the ensuing turmoil and confusion over which the Kerensky stop- 
gap government floundered helplessly, the Russian Bolsheviks were 
given their chance and they quickly stepped into the breach in the 
so-called October Revolution of that year. 

To the Bolshevik leadership the fait accompli of the October Rev- 
olution, however, was not wholly a Russian domestic affair. It also 
was the beginning of a World Revolution, the aim of which was the 
destruction of world capitalism and its replacement by a world 
society of the workers of the world. They, therefore, immediately 
sought support and co-operation of the proletarians of countries 
near and far, to incite them to revolt, to seize governments, to over- 
throw capitalist society, and to establish proletarian governments 
everywhere. Believing it to be the major source of strength of world 
capitalism, they further invoked virtual war against capitalist im- 
perialism. They, therefore, also loudly proclaimed the independence 
of nations and the self-government of peoples everywhere. 

Over in China, where the Chinese Revolution of 1911 had so far 
failed of its purpose, the Russian October Revolution and what it 
symbolized, as voiced by its leaders, struck a responsive cord among 
the disillusioned political and intellectual leaders. They were 
especially interested in the Bolshevik advocacy of the independence 
of nations and the battle against capitalist imperialism, the brunt of 
whose weight had been and was still bearing heavily on their country. 
The Russian example caused their hopes for China again to zoom 
high in their breast. And Soviet Russia became the focus of their 
active interest and attention. 

The shift toward Soviet Russia and away from the capitalist 
powers, like Britain and the United States, upon whom China had 
been developing a sense of growing dependence for the rebuilding of 
the country in a Europeanized world, soon occurred. And this was 
given a welcome hand by Moscow. 

Failing to make headway against the capitalist world in Europe, 
Soviet Russia turned to the Far East, where she hoped to strike it a 
vulnerable and fatal blow. For this she chose her time well. In 1919, 
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Moscow offered to renounce all rights, privileges, and interests in 
China formerly extracted by Tsarist Russia, and this proffer, some- 
what modified, was repeated a year later. Thus, Russia’s return to 
the Far East under Soviet auspices found a receptive atmosphere in 
China. As Tsarist Russia, in professing great friendship for China, 
as in 1858, 1895, and 1900, obtained important territorial and other 
gains from China in times of Chinese crises, so did Soviet Russia 
play up Russian-Chinese friendship in the latest furtherance of 
Russian interests in the Far East. 

In China the Soviets strove for enormous stakes. Ostensibly 
interested in winning formal Chinese recognition for the Moscow 
government, in establishing equal as against unequal relations be- 
tween the two countries, and in fostering Chinese nationalism for 
independence, Soviet plans for China, as they gradually unfolded, 
were fearsome. They appeared to aim for a captive China. Whether 
this was done in accord with the spirit of World Revolution or 
Bolshevik imperialism, it was not easy to determine. Probably 
it was both. 

Nor were Soviet tactics for the execution of their objectives in 
China any less frightening. While seeking formal recognition from 
the Chinese government in Peking, Soviet emissaries were clandes- 
tinely working at the overthrow of that government. Also, while 
negotiating with Sun Yatsen for the reorganization of the Kuomin- 
tang with Soviet assistance, they were helping the birth of the 
Chinese Communist Party and afhliating it with the Third Inter- 
national. Apparently, the success of their goal in China was the 
highest consideration, irrespective of means or methods used to that 
end. 

Soviet plans in China, however, miscarried. As the Kuomintang 
armies swept swiftly northward from Canton in a driving campaign 
to assume political control of the country in the summer of 1926, 
and succeeded in reaching Central China, but before all China could 
be brought within the Kuomintang fold, the Chinese Communists, 
who had joined and become members in 1924 as a part of the deal 
for Soviet aid, tried, under Soviet direction, to capture the Kuomin- 
tang in 1927. Apparently, that was the Soviet strategy in taking 
over China. However, it was foiled. The Chinese Communists were 
purged from the Kuomintang and the corps of Soviet aides and 
agents, headed by Michael Borodin, top political adviser of both 
the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communist Party, as well as 
agent extraordinary of the Third International, were hastily re- 
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turned to Soviet Russia. In December, 1927, following the failure 
of the Chinese Communist coup at Canton, the Nationalist govern- 
ment in Nanking severed relations with Moscow. Thus, Soviet 
plans both misfired and backfired with the result that Russia was 
again out of the Far East, not to return until 1945. But the Soviets 
had successfully planted a Chinese fifth-column outfit in China. 

As Soviet Russia retreated from the Far East, Japan renewed her 
imperialistic depredations on the Asian mainland. Manchuria was 
seized in 1931, the puppet state of Manchukuo was set up in 1932, 
and Soviet Russia was edged out of northern Manchuria in 1935. 
Japan then made war on China in 1937. This, however, so alarmed 
Soviet Russia over her own interests in the Far East that she per- 
force came to China’s aid. Early sensing the growing danger of 
Japan, she had resumed normal relations with Nationalist China 
in 1933. She also had entered into a Pact of Mutual Assistance with 
Outer Mongolia in 1936. Now that Japan had openly embarked on 
conquest, she supported China morally with the Treaty of Non- 
aggression of August, 1937, followed by material assistance. How- 
ever, she did not actively return to the Far East. For Japan’s 
successes in the Far East since 1931 had wrought increasingly dis- 
turbing repercussions in Europe, and the developing dangers there 
were of greater concern to her. What she hoped was to be able to 
hold on to what belonged to her in the Far East. 

The Sino-Japanese War found the Chinese Communists fighting 
side by side with the Chinese Nationalists in a United Front stand, 
an arrangement sponsored by Moscow in 1936 in defense of Soviet 
Russia and World Communism. The war worked to the advantage 
of the Chinese Communists. By 1939 Japan was bogged down in 
China by the vastness of the country and by spirited Chinese re- 
sistance. Then it was that the Chinese Communists turned their 
energies to upbuilding themselves into both a major political and 
military factor in China. By 1945 they had established a working 
government of their own at Yenan, in northern Shensi Province, 
an army of almost a million men, supported, as they claimed, by a 
militia reserve of two million, and virtual control of nearly half a 
dozen provinces in North China. By V-J day they were ready and 
primed to oppose, in war and politics, their domestic opponent, the 
Chinese Nationalists under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, who 
had governed the country since 1928. When Japan capitulated in 
August, they forthwith disputed the right of the Nationalist govern- 
ment to accept the surrender of Japanese enemy forces in North 
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China and demanded it for themselves. That was the opening signal 
of civil war in China. 

By the Yalta agreements, Soviet Russia again returned to the 
Far East, this time to join with the Allies in concluding World War 
II in the Pacific. She arrived just about in time to watch Japan 
capitulate to Allied arms. Manchuria and northern Korea being 
assigned to her sphere of military operations, she virtually had only 
to walk in and take them over. However, there was much more to 
the Yalta agreements than the stipulated Soviet participation in the 
war in the Pacific. Among other terms, there was the promise and 
guarantee, with some important additions, of the restoration of 
Russia’s position in Manchuria as of 1904. That was the price the 
United States and Great Britain paid, at China’s expense, with- 
out China’s consent, and behind China’s back, for Soviet help in 
the defeat of Japan. The implications—the grimness and gravity— 
of this secret betrayal of China by her wartime allies, to this day, 
have yet to be fully recognized as they affect the postwar world. 

Beside destroying the industrial plant of Manchuria by whole- 
sale dismantling of essential machinery and shipping them to Soviet 
soil as war booty, Soviet Russia, with Manchuria in her grip, allowed, 
if not invited, empty-handed Chinese Communist troops by the 
thousands to enter Manchuria, to be armed with surrendered Jap- 
anese weapons of war, and also to take up positions where eventual 
control of Manchuria would pass to them as Soviet occupation forces 
evacuate and retire to Eastern Siberia; while, at the same time, all 
sorts of obstructions were strewn in the path of Nationalist govern- 
ment forces to delay them from entering to assume charge of the 
area over which Nationalist China was recognized by Soviet Russia 
and others as possessing undisputed sovereignty. Whatever may 
have been the past relations between Soviet Russia and the Chinese 
Communists, this Soviet action was more than sufficient to provide 
the key to the clarification of the real relations existing between 
them. And in the light of the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 
August 14, 1945, with Nationalist China, which purported to counter 
some of the damages caused Nationalist China by the Yalta agree- 
ments, in which, among other things, the Soviets agreed “‘to act in 
accordance with the principles of mutual respect for each other’s 
sovereignty and... non-intervention in each other’s internal 
affairs,” and promised “to render China moral support and assist 
her with military supplies and other material resources, it being 
understood that this support and assistance will go exclusively to 
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the National Government as the Central Government of China,” 
what Soviet intentions were regarding Nationalist China can well 
be imagined. Then, finally, when it is noted in particular that since 
the signing of the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of August 14, 
1945, together with its annexed agreements, the impunity with which 
Soviet Russia violated their terms in spirit and letter, and refused 
even to reply to Chinese protests, only the most incorrigibly un- 
realistic people could give to Soviet pledges, promises, or good faith, 
formal or otherwise, credence of any sort. 

In the meanwhile, following abortive American mediation efforts 
to assist in bringing unity to Nationalist China, the Chinese Com- 
munists, with Soviet Russia in the background, spurned all peace 
proposals for the settlement of the civil war. In 1948, with great 
confidence, they plunged headlong toward the destruction of 
Nationalist military opposition before them. They accomplished the 
feat by the autumn of 1949. The Nationalist government escaped 
to the off-shore island of Formosa and what remained of Nationalist 
China is presently there. On October 1, 1949, the Chinese Com- 
munists, victors in the civil war, proclaimed in Peking the establish- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Republic. Soviet Russia, followed 
dutifully by her satellite states, immediately accorded it formal 
recognition. Near the end of the year Mao Tse-tung, Chinese 
Communist chieftain, led a delegation to Moscow. On February 14, 
1950, was signed a series of accords, among which the Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Aid was, perhaps, the most 
important. The Treaty, in addition to each agreeing to undertake 
joint measures against aggression by Japan or any other state allied 
with Japan, to provide military aid to the other in such an eventu- 
ality, and to refrain from participating in “‘any coalition, or in actions 
or measures” directed against the other, contained the usual repe- 
tition of respect for the sovereignty, territorial integrity, and non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of each other. In view of past 
Russian behavior, Tsarist or Soviet, how much this and other agree- 
ments are worth and what they mean to Communist-dominated 
China is not clear. However, whatever may be their significance, 
in view of Soviet Russia’s present-day power position, not only in 
the Far East, but also in the world, in view of her expansionist and 
other policies, including that of World Revolution, and, further, in 
view of the existing state of world affairs as exemplified by the 
current cold war, there is every reason to suspect that they may 
lead to Russian control of China, and this through the instrumen- 
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tality of the Chinese Communist Party, which, since its inception, 
has never once deviated from the party line as dictated by the 
Kremlin. 

Since the Chinese Communists won military ascendancy in China, 
what has been transpiring within that badly battered country is not 
of adequate current knowledge. It is a closed country. The iron 
curtain has fallen over it as has happened elsewhere in Communist- 
controlled countries. One thing, however, is certain. Soviet Russia 
has not taken over China yet. It would be most inexpedient, if not 
courting probable disaster, to do so now. So long as the Chinese 
Communists hew strictly to the policies of the Kremlin, they would 
be wisely permitted to work out the difficult task of transforming 
their military dominance to political acceptance by the Chinese 
people, and the stabilization of their new régime. Already Soviet 
Russia is giving technical, cultural, material, as well as military, 
assistance to supplement Chinese Communist efforts. Many, many 
more years will have to pass, however, before China can become a 
nation of Communists, if ever. Until then, the Chinese Communist 
régime, though aided by Soviet Russia, will more than have its hands 
full in resolving alone the most difficult and perplexing domestic 
problem of the people’s livelihood to that above the present bare 
subsistence level, which has been for decades the common lot of the 
Chinese people, and over which chronic and widespread discontent 
had arisen periodically to plague and finally to overthrow one govern- 
mental régime after another. 





Boris Godunov and the Ouglich 
Tragedy 


By A. M. NIKOLAIEFF 


W* Boris Godunov—immortalized in the works of two Russian 
geniuses, Pushkin and Moussorgsky, as a villain guilty of the 
assassination of Tsarevich Dimitri—really responsible for the tragic 
death of the nine-year-old son of Ivan IV (called the Terrible) at the 
city of Ouglich on May 15, 1591, or was he not? 

An answer in the affirmative based on the records of the annalists 
of the seventeenth century and on the life-descriptions of the un- 
fortunate boy, who was canonized in 1606, was regarded as an es- 
tablished truth as late as the middle of the last century. 

Despite the fact that the circumstances of the catastrophe, as 
set forth by the inquest held immediately after the tragic event, 
widely differed from the later version made public at the time of 
Dimitri’s canonization, the data of the inquest were repudiated and 
the later version was declared officially to be the true one. 

An authoritative confirmation of the official “truth” was given 
by L. N. Karamzin in his History of the Russian State published in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. However, as may be 
seen from his earlier notes, he was not always of the same opinion 
on the subject. And Pushkin, himself not a historian, has based his 
tragedy Boris Godunov entirely on Karamzin’s history, while the 
libretto of Moussorgsky’s opera has in turn been based on Push- 
kin’s tragedy. 

The historical account carrying the official stamp represents 
Boris Godunov as a man who attained the highest power, first, as 
the Regent (Pravitel’), and, next, as the Tsar of Russia, through 
intrigue, fraud, violence, and the crime of plotting and ordering the 
assassination of Tsarevich Dimitri, the only obstacle in Boris’s way 
to the throne, upon the death of the sickly Tsar Feodor, older son 
of Ivan IV, married to Godunov’s sister, Tsaritsa Irina. Thus the 
reputation of Boris Godunov as a criminal seemed to be firmly 
established. 

It was only in 1845 that the question of the unproven guilt of this 
outstanding Tsar was taken up for the first time. The credit for the 
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first objective analysis of the material relating to the Ouglich case 
belongs to Professor M. P. Pogodin, historian in the reign of Nicholas 
I. In his Historico-Critical Studies Pogodin first cites the two versions 
of the tragic event in Karamzin’s interpretation; then he points 
to the contradictions in them and to the inconsistencies, omissions 
and improbabilities in the official account. 

More light was thrown on the subject in our time by the work of 
Professor S. F. Platonov (—1933) an authority on the period of the 
Times of Trouble, which began at the end of Boris Godunov’s 
reign. In his monograph “Boris Godunov” (1924), he clearly shows 
that the brand of “‘criminal”’ is unmerited, and he comes to the con- 
clusion that the moral rehabilitation of Boris Godunov is the direct 
duty of history. 

Before giving a brief description of both versions of Dimitri’s 
death, the original and the official, let us see, first, what is the source 
and date of each, and, next, what were the circumstances preceding 
the Ouglich tragedy and the situation at the time it took place. ! 

The earlier (original) account is based on the depositions made by 
witnesses immediately after the tragic event which form part of a 
report entitled “Inquest held on the Ouglich case regarding the 
death of Tsarevich Dimitri on May 15, 1591.” The inquest ordered 
by Boris Godunov, who was then the actual head of the Moscow 
government, was started on May 19, and Prince Vassili Shouisky, 
Godunov’s bitter enemy, was one of the officials charged with con- 
ducting the investigation on the spot. No one of the witnesses 
mentioned Boris Godunov’s name at the time. The report on the 
inquest, signed by several church dignitaries, was later declared a 
fabrication, and the depositions were likewise declared to be of no 
value because made under threats. 

The later, official account originated in the official notifications 
which were sent to every city of the country in June, 1606, upon the 
ascension to the throne of Prince Vassili Shouisky—that is, fifteen 
years after the Ouglich tragedy and fourteen months after Boris 
Godunov’s death. In these announcements, among other things, 
it was stated that Tsarevich Dimitri had been stabbed to death by 

1The principal works used in the preparation of this article are: M. P. Pogodin, 
I storiko-Kriticheskie Otryvki, Moscow, 1846-67, 2v., especially the study entitled 
“Ob uchastii Godunova v ubienii Tsarevicha Dimitriya,” Vol. I, pp. 271-305; S. F. 


Platonov, Boris Godunov, Prague, 1924; S. M. Soloviev, Uchebnaya Kniga Russkoi 
Istorii, Moscow, 1860. 
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Boris Godunov’s order. Now we shall outline the situation as it 
presented itself before the catastrophe. 

Following Ivan IV’s death the dowager Tsaritsa Mariya, born 
Nagoy, with her infant son, Dimitri, and her brothers, lived in the 
city of Ouglich, some 130 miles straight north of Moscow, on the 
bank of the Volga river. The Nagoy family had been sent to Ouglich 
and settled there in compliance with a decision of the Supreme Coun- 

cil of the boyars (Verkhounaya Duma), taken on the first night of 
- Ivan IV’s death. Boris Godunov, to whom this decision was later 
attributed, was not yet in a position to make it: he became the actual 
head of the Moscow government only after the coronation of Tsar 
Feodor. Moreover, the city of Ouglich had been bestowed as an 
apanage to his youngest son in Ivan IV’s will. 

An official (d’yak) by the name of Bityagovsky had been provided 
with a certain amount of funds out of which to pay the Tsarevich’s 
family expenses. The entire family hated their supervisor and often 
quarrelled with him. On the very morning of Dimitri’s death there 
was a heated argument between Michael Nagoy and Bityagovsky, 
because the former would not let the Moscow official take some carts 
and a certain number of men needed by the army. 

When Boris Godunov’s part—if any—in the death of Tsarevich 
Dimitri is considered, the question arises as to whether the nine- 
year-old boy might have been looked upon at the time as the heir 
apparent to Tsar Feodor. Both historians, Pogodin and Platonov, 
answer the question in the negative. These are the reasons. Dimitri 
was the son of Ivan IV’s seventh wife. From the canonical stand- 
point the marriage was not a lawful wedlock but a cohabitation, and 
Dimit:i’s right of succession to the throne was questionable. The 
Patriarch Job, head of the church and Godunov’s close friend, would 
hardly have given his consent, had the boy lived long enough to 
become Feodor’s successor. Next, at the time of Dimitri’s death, 
although the reigning couple was childless, Feodor was only thirty- 
four yéars old and children might be born. In fact, soon after 
Dimitri died, Feodor’s wife gave birth to a daughter, who would have 
ascended the throne had she not died prematurely. Thus two women 
stood on the road to the throne: Feodor’s wife, Tsaritsa Irina, and 
his daughter, Feodosiya. Furthermore, Professor Platonov points 
out that the Polish-Lithuanian envoy, Prince Leo Sapieha, who ar- 
rived in Moscow immediately after Ivan IV’s death, does not even 
mention Dimitri’s name in his letters when he discusses the question 
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of the succession to the Moscow throne.? Under the circumstances, 
it seems very unlikely that Boris Godunov planned to become Tsar 
and decided to do away with Dimitri, who was not even considered 
heir apparent, seven years before he himself was elected Tsar. 

The Tsarevich’s death, according to Karamzin’s description based 
on the official version, was the result of a knife wound inflicted upon 
the boy’s throat by Bityagovsky’s son, Daniel. He was aided by the 
son of the nurse Volokhova, a woman devoted to Godunov, and by 
another young man. On Saturday, May 15, about noon, upon his 
return to the palace from church, Dimitri was taken by Volokhova 
to the play yard in the rear of the palace, between the wall en- 
circling the grounds and the palace building. The boy’s foster nurse 
(kormilitsa) Zhdanova, who was devoted to Tsaritsa Mariya, fol- 
lowed Volokhova out to the yard. When the boy was near the foot 
of the steps he was approached by Ossip, the son of Volokhova, who 
took him by the hand and asked whether he had not put on a new 
necklace. As Dimitri answered and held up his head, Ossip lifted a 
knife against him, but no sooner did he touch the Tsarevich’s neck 
than the knife fell out of his hand and he ran away. The terrified 
Zhdanova grasped the Tsarevich, but Daniel Bityagovsky and his 
friend dragged the victim out of her arms, cut his throat, and ran 
away. At this moment Tsaritsa Mariya came out of the palace onto 
the steps. She became hysterical at the sight of her dying son, who 
was bleeding profusely, and started beating the nurse Volokhova, 
shouting that it was the son of Bityagovsky and the son of Volok- 
hova who had murdered the Tsarevich. Soon she was joined by 
Michael Nagoy, who was intoxicated at the time. The alarm-bell 
was sounded. The inhabitants of the town and the near-by village 
came running and soon filled the palace grounds. Under the in- 
fluence of the lamentations of Tsaritsa Mariya and the accusations 
of Michael Nagoy the crowd became enraged. A pogrom started. 
In their blind fury the mob sought out and killed both Bityagovskys, 
father and son, another official (Tretyakov), Bityagovsky’s assistant, 
the son of Volokhova, and some six or seven more persons. Bitya- 
govsky’s house was plundered, his office ransacked and the silver 
cash kept there, stolen. His wife and daughter were spared blows 
and probable death only by the intervention of the clergy; but they, 
as well as the beaten nurse Volokhova, were thrown into jail. 

In his analysis of the official version of the Ouglich catastrophe, 


2S. F. Platonov, op. cit., p. 43. 
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as set forth above, Pogodin rightly remarks that if Dimitri’s as- 
sassination was plotted by Boris Godunov, a very wise and prudent 
man, he would hardly be so careless as not to take precautions that 
his part in the crime would remain undisclosed.* Most probably he 
would not let the brothers of Tsaritsa Mariya, and especially the 
foster nurse, who was completely loyal to her mistress, stay in Oug- 
lich. And Volokhova, who was devoted to Godunov and picked by 
him, would hardly be so inconsiderate as to let the murder be com- 
mitted in bright daylight and in the presence of the foster nurse. 
Furthermore, if Godunov was guilty, how could he be so unwise 
as to send Vassili Shouisky, his enemy, who three times had plotted 
against Boris’s life, to investigate the tragedy on the spot. Still 
another important detail in the official version attracts the historian’s 
attention. According to that version, only three women were on the 
spot when the tragedy occurred: Tsaritsa Mariya, nurse Volokhova 
and the foster nurse. But the Tsaritsa, who in fact did not witness 
the attack, always hated and suspected Volokhova; the latter pos- 
itively denied any guilt, and the foster nurse could hardly be ex- 
pected to contradict the accusations of Volokhova by her mistress. 
As for those who were charged with having committed the murder, 
they were all dead. 

Now we shall see how Tsarevich Dimitri’s death appears in the 
original account based on contemporary documents and depositions. 
Professor Platonov states that all these documents have been pre- 
served and that some were published several times. But it was only 
in 1913 that the first complete edition, which consists of two parts, 
appeared.‘ Part 1 is entitled “Diplomatic Analysis of the Original,” 
and Part 2, ‘““Photostatic Reproductions of the Original.” Here is 
what we learn from the original account. 

The Tsarevich was a sick boy. He suffered from epilepsy. The 
fits occurred at intervals of about a month and a half each. The last 
epileptic attack before his death had occurred at the beginning of 
April. It is important to note that during these fits the boy used to 
fly into a rage and would hit and bite those who held him. At one 
time he struck his mother with a large iron nail; at another, he bit 
deeply into the hand of his little niece, Andrew Nagoy’s daughter. 
At the time of the tragedy of May 15, the Tsarevich, with four of 
his playmates who lived in the palace, was playing in the yard with 

3M. P. Pogodin, op. cit., pp. 284-285. 

‘Platonov, op. cit., p. 172, footnote. 
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a knife, throwing it beyond a marked line (tieshilsya s robyaty, i igraya 
cherez chertu nozhom). One of the boys, Peter Kolobov, came running 
into the palace, crying: ‘““The Tsarevich has wounded ‘himself with a 
knife!’ According to him, there were in the play yard, besides the 
Tsarevich’s playmates, only the senior nurse (Volokhova) and a 
maid servant. The accident, as related by Volokhova, happened as 
follows: ““The Tsarevich was playing with a knife when the ‘black 
illness’ (epilepsy) attacked him again. He was thrown to the ground. 
It was then that he wounded himself in the throat with the knife. 
He was shaken violently for a long time, and his end came.”’ 

The Tsarevich’s death was probably due to the fact that the 
carotid artery was cut. Moscow, upon learning of his death, ap- 
pointed a commission of inquiry which was sent to Ouglich imme- 
diately. It arrived there on May 19. The findings of the inquiry were 
submitted to the Ecclesiastical Council (Sobor) which was repre- 
sented at the inquiry by Bishop Helassy. The Soéo7’s resolution 
read: “It was the Lord’s will that the Tsarevich should die;” and 
also, “Never was there committed such an evil deed with so much 
bloodshed as that of which the Nagoys and the mouzhiks are 
guilty.” ® 

Clearly the two versions of Tsarevich Dimitri’s death are poles 
apart. Such a divergence clearly shows that one of the accounts is 
fictitious. To throw full light on the perplexing question, Platonov 
undertook a study of the source material relating to Boris Godun- 
ov’s personality, career, and policy, and to the circumstances under 
which the accusations had originated and taken root in the annals 
and religious writings. 

The misfortune of Boris Godunov, he says, consisted in the fact 
that he not only became the victim of malignant gossip and slander, 
but that this slander was sanctioned by State and Church and 
proclaimed to be an incontestable truth. Although not a “slave of 
yesterday,” as he is contemptuously called by Prince Shouisky in 
Pushkin’s drama, Boris Godunov did not belong to the Moscow 
aristocracy, and members of the most ancient families of Russia, 
like the Shouiskys, the Mstislavskys, and some others, might have 
looked down upon the Godunovs. But, in spite of his not being an 
aristocrat by birth, Godunov carved for himself a brilliant career 
and, because of that, became the object of envy, intrigue, and hatred 
on the part of his political enemies. He was made a boyar at the age 
of thirty by Ivan IV, and after the Tsar’s death he took part in 


$Platonov, op. cit., p. 185. 
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forming the government of Tsar Feodor; later on, he headed that 
government as Regent. This post he occupied for ten years until 
the death of Tsar Feodor and the abdication of Tsaritsa Irina opened 
for him the way to the throne. In 1598 he was elected Tsar by the 
People’s Assembly. 

Not without struggle did Godunov succeed so brilliantly. At the 
very beginning of his political activities, Godunov’s enemies opened 
a complex campaign against him. At one time they succeeded in 
rousing against his rule a Moscow mob that laid siege to the Krem- 
lin. Next, an attempt was made on Tsar Feodor’s family life. A 
petition was submitted to Feodor requesting him, in the name of 
the “‘people,” to divorce the Tsaritsa, Godunov’s sister, because 
there were no children. The names of those responsible for insti- 
gating the riots and of those suggesting a divorce were disclosed; 
some were sent into exile, and a few were executed. The strife with 
the Moscow. aristocracy ended in Godunov’s triumph. He was 
elevated to the post of Pravitel’ (Regent). Now those who hated 
him started whispering that the time had come for Godunov to put 
away the last person standing between him and the throne. In a 
tew years the tragic death of the Tsarevich took place. 

However, Boris Godunov’s victory, although admitted by his 
political foes, was far from being final. His enemies did not give up 
their struggle against him during his regency and persevered even 
more firmly after he had been elected Tsar. They made Dimitri 
“rise from the dead” and used his name as a weapon. A false report 
was set afloat by them that the Tsarevich was alive, that he had 
escaped an attempt on his life made by Godunov’s order, and that 
another boy had been killed instead of Dimitri, who had fled to 
Poland. As if to confirm this report, a man appeared in that country 
who claimed to be Tsarevich Dimitri. History has been unable to 
establish the identity of this figure, but of all opinions the most 
probable is that he was a Moscow man trained to play his rdle by the 
Moscow aristocracy hostile to Boris, and sent by them to Poland 
where he was recognized as a legal heir to the Moscow throne and 
given support by the Polish government. Upon his appearance in 
Russia an upheaval, prepared long before, started in the South. 
Presently a civil war broke out during which Boris Godunov died 
(in April, 1605). 

‘Immediately, the Moscow boyars rose against the Godunovs 
(young Feodor, Boris’s son, succeeded his father on the throne) and 
went over to the Pretender, who called himself “Dimitri.” Vassili 
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Shouisky, despite his participation in the inquest of 1591, now re- 
pudiated its findings, and started to say secretly that the Tsarevich 
had not been killed but was now marching on Moscow.® Boris’s 
son and widow were assassinated, his daughter locked up in a con- 
vent. In June of the same year the Pretender entered Moscow. 
But less than a year later another boyar conspiracy, headed by 
Vassili Shouisky, was formed against the Pretender. An uprising 
broke out in Moscow during which the people killed the unpopular 
newcomer in his palace. Finally, in June, 1606, at a convention of 
the indignant Muscovites, which they called a People’s Assembly 
(Zemsky Sobor), Vassili Shouisky, who now openly denounced the 
Pretender as an impostor, was proclaimed Tsar of Russia. However, 
the circumstances of Tsarevich Dimitri’s death as established by the 
Commission of Inquiry in 1591 were not made public. Moreover, 
it was announced officially that he had been slain because of “Boris 
Godunov’s envy.” In the meantime, some miracles were reported 
to have taken place at Dimitri’s grave in Ouglich. It was decided to 
canonize his relics and bring them over to the Kremlin. An inscrip- 
tion on the casket’s plate read that the Tsarevich had been killed 
by Boris Godunov’s order. Thus the government and the Church 
formally branded the unfortunate Tsar as a criminal guilty of a 
ghastly murder. 

As one follows the arguments in the studies on which this article 
has been based, he may see two main reasons why the accusations 
against Boris Godunov were readily believed. First, the material 
of the inquest held after the Tsarevich’s death was not made public. 
Secondly, the version of Godunov’s responsibility served Vassily 
Shouisky very well. How anxious Shouisky was to circulate that 
version among the people may be seen from the fact that immedi- 
ately upon his ascension to the throne he sent an official notification 
(in June, 1606) to all the cities, in which he described the events 
following the Tsarevich’s death. In this notification (gramota), 
written in his own name and in the name of the late Tsarevich’s 
mother (Tsaritsa Mariya, who after the Ouglich tragedy had been 
ordered to take the veil under the name of Martha), he denounced 
the Pretender as a fraud and heretic and stated that the Lord had 
glorified Tsarevich Dimitri for having been innocently stabbed by 
Godunov’s order, by miracles occurring at his grave. It is interesting 
to note that the former Tsaritsa Mariya now testifying that the 
Tsarevich was dead had recognized the Pretender as her own son 

*Platonov, op. cit., p. 274. 
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when he had become Tsar the year before. As for the official notifi- 
cation, mentioned above, Pogodin comments that it was important 
for Shouisky, since he had written it, to prove definitely to those 
who might have been in doubt concerning the Pretender’s identity 
or who were still loyal to him, that he was not the real Dimitri.’ 
Obviously, Shouisky could not think of a better way to convince 
the people than to back his statement with the testimony of the 
Tsarevich’s mother and to show that her son, dead for fifteen years, 
was a saint and a victim of Boris Godunov’s lust for power. It is to 
be regretted, the historian says further, that Shouisky did not under- 
stand that the sanctity of the unfortunate boy, living i in exile and 
affected with a terrible and incurable sickness, was in no case de- 
pendent on the way in which he perished, whether by or without an 
order of Godunov, or simply by the neglect of his mother and nurses. 

The canonization of Tsarevich Dimitri called for a composition 
of his biography, necessary for church use. According to Platonov, 
such a biography, in all probability, was written for the first time at 
the Troitse-Sergievsky monastery. Inasmuch as there was not much 
to write in the biography of a little boy, his life story was built not 
so much on biographical material as on the characteristics of 
Boris Godunov, who was described as a man greedy for power, whose 
crimes had brought down upon him the wrath of God. The Pre- 
tender, in such an interpretation, served as a means to chastise the 
villain Boris, who died in the midst of the civil war and whose family 
was put out of existence; while the Pretender, in his turn, was de- 
stroyed by the new Tsar Vassili Shouisky, who, for his piety, was 
made worthy by God of discovering the relics of the martyred 
Tsarevich. This life-story, although not approvéd by the Church 
because of clearly expressed political tendencies, nevertheless has 
served as a basis for all the subsequent life-stories of Tsarevich 
Dimitri written in the seventeenth century and later.’ Thus the 
story of the Ouglich tragedy has become an epic reproduction of a 
tradition in which Boris Godunov’s lust for power serves as point of 
departure. 

It would seem unlikely that in the struggle for power, as described 
above, only one side was making use of intrigue and denunciation. 
But, if Godunov’s rule had been based on intrigue and court machi- 
nations alone, he would not have been able to rule the country for 
eighteen years, first as Regent and then as Tsar. In the opinion 

*Pogodin, op. cit., pp. 293-6. 

*Platonov, op. cit., p. 166. 
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of his contemporaries, Russians as well as non-Russians, he was a 
man of intellect and exceptional endowments. To him, as a states- 
man, fell the difficult task of re-establishing normal conditions and 
improving the international relations of a country in which the 
social structure was shaken and the economy disrupted following 
Ivan IV’s régime of terror and unsuccessful wars. Boris spared no 
effort to accomplish this, and in doing so showed his remarkable 
political talent. His foreign policy, unlike that of his predecessor, 
was very successful. In the field of domestic policy, his measures to 
help the population suffering from an unusual failure of crops in 
two consecutive years deserves special mention. He conceived a 
comprehensive plan of public building works in Moscow and in 
other cities. One of the large Kremlin buildings started and com- 
pleted during his reign was the famous belfry “Ivan the Great.” 
He also ordered a free distribution of grain from the State store 
houses. The popularity of Boris Godunov with his contemporaries, 
as long as he was in power, is beyond any doubt. In Platonov’s 
opinion, it is very likely that at the bottom of Godunov’s search 
for popularity lay his aim to shift the support of the régime from the 
old aristocratic foundations to the middle class and taxed peasantry 
—that is, to democratize the government. Such a political aim, we 
further are told, was farseeing and, as far as the Moscow govern- 
ment was concerned, was justified by the trend of the social life in 
the seventeenth century. 

Just as they praised Godunov’s statesmanship, so his contem- 
poraries also spoke highly of his moral qualities. In fact, as if fore- 
seeing the dark picture in which their one-time popular ruler would 
be represented by posterity, these writers seem to have tried to 
stress his personality in their characterizations. 

These are some of the characteristics of Boris Godunov, as quoted 
by the Russian historians from the contemporary writings: “‘All the 
people,” we read in one place, “liked him for his wisdom and right- 
eousness”; elsewhere his rule is called “‘just and firm”; in still 
another place his “great kindness toward the people and willingness 
to help all looking for his protection” are mentioned. Bussow, a 
German writer who visited Russia at the time, describes, as an eye- 
witness, Godunov’s gesture of putting his hand on the collar of his 
shirt studded with pearls and saying that he was willing to share 
even his shirt with those in need. 

It is interesting to note that even after Boris Godunov’s death, 
when he was officially described as a villain, there were some chron- 
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iclers who considered him a man of high moral character. In S. M. 
Solovyov’s history of Russia, the following quotation from a Rus- 
sian chronicler appears: “He (Boris Godunov) had a pure soul, was 
gracious and good to the poor.” The chronicler does not mention 
the Ouglich tragedy, but he says that Godunov “roused against 
himself the indignation of the magnates; this was the source of all 
his misfortunes which, in the end, brought about his destruction.”’ ® 

In summing up his analysis of the Ouglich case, Pogodin wrote 
that had Boris Godunov been put on trial in a modern court, he 
would not have been convicted, because of lack of evidence. There 
was only a suspicion against him. But history has branded him with 
the verdict of “guilty,” of a crime which he may not have committed, 
or which may have been not a crime but an accident. 


S. M. Solovyov, op. cit., pp. 191-192. 
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By ALEXANDRE TARSAIDZE 


MPEROR NICHOLAS I of Russia began his reign in a flash of revolu- 
tionary activity and ended it during a hard-fought and dis- 
astrous war in which, except for the benevolent but helpless neutral- 
ity of Prussia and the United States, Russia stood alone against the 
combined land forces and sea-power of France, Great Britain, and 
Turkey, the treacherous diplomacy of Austria, and the highly 
voluble and occasionally annoying army of Piedmont-Sardinia. 
Because of the tremendous limelight with which Liberals have 
surrounded the reigns of the two Alexanders before and after him, 
Nicholas seems to stand in the dark shadows between two paragons 
of light and reason. 
Yet it was during Nicholas’ reign that the technical advances of 


the nineteenth century received their greatest impetus, and the _ 
Emperor seized on them with alacrity. One of his earliest and 
greatest interests was in railway transportation. Himself the most 
peripatetic ruler Russia ever had, he very early evinced an interest 
in railways. John Maxwell, the Secretary of the American Legation 
in St. Petersburg in 1842, remarked that “‘Nicholas sent to America 
for bridge builders and mill-wrights, as Peter had sent to Holland 


>” 


for blacksmiths and carpenters. . . . 

On a visit to England Nicholas investigated the new Stephenson 
locomotive, and he may have had an agent in England in 1826 
to find out about the projected Liverpool and Manchester line. 
“Nicholas is the most gallopping (sic) personage who ever wore the 


*The principal sources for this article are the following: 
1. Franz Anton von Gerstner, Bericht tiber den Stand der Unternehmung der 
Eisenbahn von St. Petersburg nach Zarskoe-Selo und Pawlowsk,” Leipzig, 1838. 
2. George L. Vose, 4 Sketch of Life and Works of George W. Whistler, Boston, 1887. 
3. John S. Maxwell, The Czar, His Court and People, New York, 1848. 
. G. W. Griffin, Memoir of Col. Chas. S. Todd, Philadelphia, 1873. 
. E.R. and J. Pennell, The Life of Fames McNeill Whistler, Philadelphia, 1908. 
6. Postroika i eksploatatsia Nikolaievskoi zheleznoi doroghi: kratkii istoricheskii 
ocherk (the building and the exploitation of Nicholas RR—a short historical 
account), St. Petersburg, Official Publication, 1901. 
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crown of the Tsars,” a contemporary journalist observed. ‘““No 
distance stays him; at Petersburg today, at Astrakhan in a week. 
He flies by night and by day, at railway pace.’’ So Russia had to 
have railroads. Nicholas, at any rate, had to have them. 

It was eight years before any start could be made, for Nicholas 
was deeply involved in foreign and domestic complications. Then, 
in September, 1834, the Emperor announced that he earnestly de- 
sired a railroad to connect the two great cities of the Empire. Bow- 
ing to the Minister of Finance Kankrin’s opposition to State roads 
he suggested private capital, but a rail connection between Peters- 
burg and Moscow he insisted upon. 

About a month before the Emperor’s announcement, a young 
Austrian named Anton von Gerstner ' had arrived in Russia for the 
purpose of studying mines and manufacturing in the interior. 
Early in 1835 he secured an audience with the Emperor at which 
he outlined a plan for a railway network. It was finally agreed, 
probably at the Emperor’s suggestion, that Gerstner should begin 
in a modest fashion by a short road from St. Petersburg to Tsarskoe 
Selo and Pavlovsk. 

Under these conditions it was not difficult to secure capital, and 
a joint-stock company was organized by Gerstner, Count Alexis 
Bobrinsky, Benedict Kraemer, and Johann Konrad Pliet. Much 
of the 3,000,000 rubles was subscribed by British capitalists for 
shares issued at about $40.00 each. They lost nothing by the in- 
vestment, for a decade and a half later shares of the Tsarskoe Selo 
Railroad were quoted in De Bow’s Review at around $60.00, a rise 
of fifty percent. On Christmas Day, 1835, the company was given 
a charter, the fifth corporation in Russia and the first for the build- 
ing of a railroad. 

By the autumn of 1837 the last of the track had been laid and on 
October 7 the first Russian railroad was opened, amid great celebra- 
tion. The Emperor made the first journey, cleverly combining the 
old and the new by having his private carriage hoisted on a flat-car 
and sailing out into the country at a grand speed. 

Meanwhile, the Moscow line was the one always uppermost in 
the Emperor’s mind. Early in his association with Gerstner the 
latter had submitted a proposal for the construction of a Moscow 
line, but Nicholas was not altogether pleased with it. He asked 
Gerstner if the line would be the shortest route between the two 


1He was born in Prague and may have been of Czech ancestry. 
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cities. Gerstner replied that it was not, perhaps, the shortest, but 
that it was the shortest commensurate with the cities that should 
be touched and was therefore the best possible route. The Emperor 
brushed the amendment brusquely aside with the injunction that 
he wanted the shortest line, irrespective of the important cities— 
that it must be short enough for either of the two termini to be 
reached from the other in one day. Gerstner wrote later that 
Nicholas then seized a pencil and a ruler and drew a straight line 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow. “This is my line for the railroad. 
Build it that way!” 

Three years after Gerstner’s first project had been laid before the 
Emperor, a new plan embodying minor changes and adhering more 
strictly to Nicholas’ principle of minimum distance, was submitted 
by Councillor of State Abaza and warmly supported by Councillor 
Muraviov, one of the Emperor’s closest advisors. In the meantime, 
Gerstner had left for the United States, feeling that only there were 
railroads being built under conditions approximating those met with 
in Russia. 

Gerstner arrived in New York in the middle of November, 1838, 
and travelled extensively—more extensively, perhaps, than any 
Russian visitor. He covered more than 2000 miles on American 
railroads, going first to Albany, Lake Erie, and Massachusetts, then 
plunging south on what he called “‘the longest railroad in the world,” 
1204 miles from Boston to Greensboro, Georgia. Unhappily most of 
the ‘railroad journey” by this particular line had to be made by 
steamboat, since there were still great gaps in it! From Georgia he 
went westward to New Orleans, and there by river-boat up the 
Mississippi and the Ohio to Cincinnati, and thence back to Phil- 
adelphia, where he died unexpectedly on April 12, 1840. 

Motive power was always a problem with the early railroads in 
every country. Coke had been used or. the Tsarskoe Selo line, but 
wood was planned as fuel for the Moscow road. The region between 
Moscow and St. Petersburg was so heavily forested that a squirrel 
could travel from one city to the other without touching the ground, 
so wood seemed more feasible. 

In the United States a great deal of experimentation had been 
made in motive power, one of the most extraordinary, perhaps, 
being Evan Thomas’ Aeolus, a railroad-sailboat. Baron Krudener, 
the Russian Minister in Washington, thought it a landmark in 
railway engineering, and asked for a demonstration. He not only 
rode in the sailing train, but handled the sails himself and apparently 
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did very well at it, for there was no accident. His entire suite was 
later sent to Baltimore to go “sailing on the railroad,”’ and the 
inventor was requested to make a model of the 4eo/us to be sent to 
Russia. 

Thomas did better than that, for he equipped the model with the 
new “‘friction-wheel,” invented shortly before by Ross Winans and 
tried out on the Baltimore & Ohio. Eventually, the 4eo/us model 
reached Petersburg, and the Emperor became greatly interested in 
it and in Thomas and Winans. It is perhaps too much to say, as 
one historian has, that “Winans and the sailing-car furnished the 
important thought that afterwards led to the building of the Moscow 
Railroad,” but it is certain that this was a contributory factor. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, “‘Railroad University of America,” was 
then scarcely beyond the planning stage. This great railroad was a 
university for Russia as well as the United States, for the mission 
sent over after Gerstner’s death, headed by Colonel Melnikov and 
Colonel Kraft, made its most extensive study along the B. & O., and 
from it took the two men who might truly be called ‘‘the fathers of 
the Russian railroads,” Major George Whistler and Thomas Winans. 

George Whistler—better known as the father of James McNeill 
Whistler, the Anglo-American artist, than as an engineer in his own 
right—was assigned by the federal government to aid the backers 
of the new Baltimore & Ohio line in 1828. Like Gerstner, when he 
began work on the Budweiz-Linz road, the young artillery officer 
went to England to study railway engineering at the source. After 
supervising construction of the first mile of the B. & O., he was one 
of the supervising engineers for roads in New York and New England 
that later became parts of the Erie, the New Haven, and the New 
York Central systems. 

It was while he was serving as consulting engineer in 1842 for the 
Berkshire section of what was later the Boston & Albany, that 
Whistler attracted the attention of Melnikov and Kraft of the 
Russian railway mission. It is not unlikely that he had already 
become acquainted with the Russian Minister in Washington while 
associated with the early B. & O., and certainly Mr. Bodisco, 
Baron Krudener’s successor in the Russian legation, recommended 
him warmly to the attention of the Russian government. 

Whistler sailed for Russia in the summer of 1842 accompanied by 
Major Bouttatz of the Russian army engineering corps, and he 
immediately travelled partly afoot and partly by horse over the 
entire route as planned by Nicholas, Gerstner, and Abaza. In his 
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report to the Emperor, Major Whistler presented a plan for a road 
of 420 miles, to cost approximately $40,000,000, and to be opened 
for trafic within seven years, or by 1850. Two suggestions in the 
report attracted the attention of the Emperor and his advisors. One 
was that the rolling-stock and the machinery necessary for the con- 
struction of the railroad should be manufactured in Russia, and not 
imported. In this way excessive costs would be avoided, domestic 
industry would be stimulated, and the railroad would become more 
of a national Russian project that would arouse the patriotic interest 
of the country. The second suggestion was that a gauge of five feet 
be planned on instead of the six-foot gauge used by Gerstner on the 
Tsarskoe Selo line. The second caused a storm of protest, and in- 
volved Whistler in complications. 

Most Russians preferred six-feet, partly because they already had 
a six-foot line in the Tsarskoe Selo line but chiefly on the basis of the 

same arguments advanced in America in favor of a broad gauge 
that a broad country ought to have a broad gauge. The argument 
was interesting, but to Whistler, at least, uncon: incing. 

He submitted a second report to Count Kleinmichel, the Minister 
of Public Works, that was devastating in its completeness and irony. 
He considered every aspect of the problem, from the size and weight 
of the rolling-stock, and the necessity of hauling heavy shipments 
over long distances, to the speed of passenger trains and the question 
of climate and snow removal. He added that the Russian had no 
basis whatsoever for judgment, but that after building several 
railroads in North America and studying all the modern methods 
used in railway engineering, he felt qualified to speak. After all, 
"Whistler concluded, the actual results of the different gauges in use 
on American and British railways were better proof than deductions 
based on supposed conditions gathered from an imaginary road. 
The battle of the gauges ended in a victory for Whistler, and Rus- 
sian railroads have since been constructed on a two-inch gauge, o1 
1.524 meters. 

On his second suggestion, that the rolling-stock and machinery be 
manufactured in Russia instead of imported from England or else- 
where, he encountered no opposition at all. The Emperor gave him 
a free hand in selecting his advisors, and Whistler immediately wrote 
his old friend and relative (through his wife) Ross Winans, the 
leading railroad machinery expert in America. In the first year of the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s construction Ross Winans had wandered into 
Baltimore to sell horses, but he had gotten so interested in the daring 
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project of the Maryland pioneers that he left horse-trading and took 
up railway construction. He had accompanied Whistler to England 
to study railroads there, and had made many improvements and 
inventions in railroad equipment. 

Winans was undoubtedly the best man Whistler could have 
invited to Russia to assist him in the manufacture of machinery, 
but Winans had no desire to go. Instead of going himself, he did the 
next best thing and sent his two very able sons, Thomas de Kay and 
William. Eventually, he contributed his daughter Julia also, for 
she married George Whistler, Jr., who was later a member of the 
Winans firm in Russia. 

Whistler and the Winans brothers began actual work early in 
1843, and a factory at Alexandrovsky was set aside for the building 
of machinery and locomotives. 

With the backing of his father’s firm of Eastwick & Harrison, 
and with financial assistance from Joseph Harrison, who accompa- 
nied the brothers to Russia, a company was founded under the name 
of Harrison, Winans & Eastwick, and in competitive bidding secured 
a five-year contract to supply the Moscow Railroad with locomotives 
and rolling-stock for $5,000,000. Considerable ingenuity had to be 
expended in getting financial advances, for the Russian government 
was always in financial difficulties. 

A machine-shop was established at Kolpino, a few miles from 
Alexandrovsky, for the manufacture of steam-engines, as two differ- 
ent types were being developed, one for passenger service and one 
for freight. The Alexandrovsky works were the property of the 
Crown, and included some five hundred serfs who were attached to 
it. These were employed at low wages, but about 2,000 more were 
eventually required as the work developed. The new employees 
bought their time from their masters by payment of an odrok, and 
were able to pocket their earnings. Many of the early employees of 
the Alexandrovsky works later rose to positions of importance in 
Russian industry. The managers and foremen, at least in the 
beginning, were American or English, but as Russians could be 
trained they were given more responsibility. The Alexandrovsky 
machine shop played a réle in the history of Russian industry not 
unlike that of Peter the Great’s Naval Academy in the history of 
Russian education, or of his little wooden boat in the development 
of the navy. The United States can well be proud of its contribution 
to this development, and of the careers not only of the more illus- 
trious such as the Whistlers, father and son, and the Winans brothers 
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—but also of the many American engineers and mechanics brought 
by them from America whose names are now unknown but whose 
monuments still stand after a century.’ 

The whole vast enterprise of machine-shops, bridge building, and 
right-of-way construction got under way early in 1843, and two 
years later the road was ready for the rails which were being turned 
out at Alexandrovsky. Stations, or vokza/s, began to rise along the 
track at Kolpino and Tosno and Chudovo by 1846, and the follow- 
ing year on May Day the first section, from St. Petersburg to the 
shops at Kolpino, was opened to the public. Two years later it 
was completed as far as Tver, over two-thirds of the whole, and on 
November 13, 1851, the last link was completed and opened by the 
Emperor. Whereas it had taken four days, travelling day and night, 
to go from St. Petersburg to Moscow, one could now traverse the 
same distance in twenty-two hours aboard one of the 2000 cars and 
behind one of the 164 locomotives that Winans and his associates 
had turned out at Alexandrovsky. 

Amid all the rejoicing there was one face that was missing, for 
Major Whistler did not live to see his masterpiece completed. 
Early in 1848 a scourge of Asiatic cholera descended on St. Peters- 
burg, and many fled abroad. Whistler sent his family out of the 
country, but himself refused to go because of the pressure of work. 
He found himself shorthanded because of the ravages of the disease 
among his associates, and overtaxed his strength in trying to keep 
to schedule. In November he suffered from an attack of cholera, 
and on the ninth of April, 1849, died quietly in St. Petersburg. His 
funeral in the English Church was attended by the Emperor, and 
Mrs. Whistler was sent abroad on the Emperor’s own yacht from 
St. Petersburg to Kronstadt on her sad return to America. Her 
husband was buried in Stonington, Connecticut.* 

Whistler’s sojourn in Russia was not altogether happy. Save for 
the constant support and confidence of the Emperor and of a few 
close friends like Major Bouttatz, who had escorted him to Russia 


*When in 1939 a Soviet Professor, Vasili Robertovich Wilson died, the govern- 
ment, ““To honor the achievement of the learned man,” decided to erect a monu- 
ment. Wilson, apparently, was the son of an American worker and a Russian ser- 
girl and was born in Moscow in 1863. Robert Wilson was one of the workers who 
came with Major Whistler to build the first large Russian railroad. When in 1928 
Wilson joined the Communist Party the tie with Russia was complete. 

‘The Emperor proposed to Mrs. Whistler to place her boys in the exclusive 
Corps de Pages School, but she declined the offer. 
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and remained to the end of his life an intimate associate, his relations 
with the Russian officials with whom he came in contact were often 
unpleasant. A knowledge of French, his universal good humor, and 
a courteous and polished manner were not always sufficient to in- 
gratiate him with the type that dislikes foreigners or disdains 
democratic origin. The Russian officials accepted him professionally 
but often refused, or at least many refused, to have any intercourse 
with him socially. 

Knowledge of this reached the ears of the Emperor, who had no 
patience with such nonsense. He said nothing but watched his 
chances, and one day the perfect opportunity arrived. Entering 
an art exhibition he noticed several of the worst offenders among the 
Alexandrovsky group, and alone on the other side of the room the 
American major. The Emperor paid no attention to anyone for a 
while, merely strolling around and looking at the exhibition. Then, 
as if just discovering the presence of the American, he suddenly 
smiled and went directly to him, taking his arm and escorting him 
all around the exhibition, chatting in a friendly fashion on the merits 
of the pictures and the progress of Whistler’s work. There was no 
more social isolation for the major. 

In his domestic circle Whistler suffered both joy and sorrow dur- 
ing his Petersburg sojourn. One son succumbed to the harsh climate, 
while another was born there, and named John Bouttatz Whistler 
in honor of Whistler’s friend.‘ 

With American visitors to Russia, especially those hoping to sell 
mechanical contrivances of dubious value to the Russian govern- 
ment, he was often engaged in controversy. A scrupulously honest 
man, he refused to accept any private profit from his position as 


‘James McNeill Whistler, the celebrated Anglo-American artist and Major 
Whistler’s most famous son, often claimed that he was born in St. Petersburg, but 
the unromantic fact is that he was born in Lowell, Mass. A citizen of Lowell, proud 
of his city’s illustrious son, once accosted Whistler in London with the introductory 
remark that they were from the same town. The artist answered crisply that the 
man was a fool. “I don’t choose to have been born in Lowell, or in Massachusetts, 
or in America anywhere. I choose to have been born in St. Petersburg, and that’s 
the end of it.”” He was also related to the Winans family through his mother, Major 
Whistler’s second wife, and his intimacy with them as well as his older half-brothers 
who had spent some years in Russia no doubt suggested the harmless fabrication. 
It should be of interest to note that young Whistler, the painter, at the age of 
eleven (in 1845) was enrolled among the pupils of the Imperial Academy of Fine 
Arts. While his Russian teachers are forgotton, nevertheless to them he owes a 
debt of gratitude. 
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general supervisor of the Moscow Railroad, and he never augmented 
his salary of $12,000 a year. He was not subject to corruption either 
for gain or for patriotic reasons, holding that the recommendation 
of persons or inventions merely because they were American was of 
no service either to the United States or to Russia, an ‘“‘unpatriotic”’ 
attitude that often led to bitterness on the part of Americans in- 
terested in exploiting Russia. 

The Moscow Railroad, although his greatest work in Russia, was 
not his only one. He was consulted on improvements in the fortifi- 
cations and docks at Kronstadt and the Naval Academy in St. 
Petersburg, and was largely responsible for them. The great iron 
roof of the Riding Academy was his handiwork, as well as the iron 
and stone bridge over the Neva, and a plan for the canalization of 
the Dvina River at Archangel. 

The Emperor trusted him implicitly, consulting him on many 
matters not immediately within the scope of railroad engineering. 
For his work on the Moscow Railroad and for the development of 
Russian industry he received the Cross of St. Anne in 1847. When 
Edward Everett was presented to Nicholas in London, the Emperor 
mentioned Whistler’s work in Russia, and spoke of him in terms of 
the highest commendation. At Whistler’s death the Tsar allowed 
no deviation from the plan laid down by Whistler for the construc- 
tion of the railroad, but hired another American army engineer, 
Major T. S. Brown of the Erie Railroad, to carry Whistler’s work 
to completion. Whistler's biographer says that except for John 
Quincy Adams, * ‘no American in Russia was ever held in such high 
estimation.” 

The Winans firm also carried on after Whistler’s death, and even- 
tually acquired a large financial interest in the Moscow Railroad 
when the Emperor permitted private investment in it. A second 
contract was signed with the government and the railroad com- 
mission for $2,000,000—which included the iron for Whistler’s 
Neva bridge—and subsequent contracts made the Winans firm one 
of the wealthiest in the world. 

In 1857 it secured the contract for the remount of the Moscow 
Railroad (called the Nicholas Railroad after 1855, in honor of its 
Imperial patron) which was embodied in a document of some ninety 
articles. 

In 1866 another contract was made by the Winans firm with 
the government, this time to extend over eight years. But within 
two years the government bought it back at a large premium, in 
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pursuance of an aim at a unified, state-owned railway network.. 
The Winans interest in the Nicholas Railroad was sold at the same 
time to a government consortium, headed by Count Stroganov, 
for 7,000,000 rubles. Many of the Americans remained in Russia, 
among them George W. Whistler, the son of the Major, who named 
one of his daughters ‘““Neva.” The day of private railroad enter- 
prises in Russia was drawing toa close. 

Thomas Winans had returned to Baltimore with his Russian 
bride in 1851, where he built two fine houses, one on the McHenry 
estate at the corner of Baltimore and Fremont Streets, which he 
named ‘‘Alexandrofsky,” and the other in the country near Gwynn’s 
Falls, which he called “‘Crimea.’”” Mrs. Winans was very popular in 
Baltimore, her extensive charities endearing her to all classes. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1857-58 she established a soup-kitchen at “‘Alex- 
androfsky,” giving indigent Baltimoreans not only food but fuel 
as well, often feeding 600 a day. After her early death in 1861 on 
the eve of the Civil War, her husband carried the work on, receiving 
the official thanks of the city for his charitable efforts. 

American participation in Russian railway enterprise did not 
end with the Winans, though the greatest period was over. Amer- 
ica has every reason to be proud of her part in the building of the 
Russian Empire by her contributions to railroad building. The 
great Trans-Siberian was built entirely with Russian labor by Rus- 
sian engineers, but the indispensable foundations were laid by George 
Whistler and Thomas Winans in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, just a hundred years ago. 


‘In 1876, for example, the Baldwin Locomotive Works supplied forty locomotives 
to the Kursk-Kharkov-Azov and the Orel-Grozny railroads. 





Soviet Satire 
By J. A. Posin 


HE beginning of Russian satire goes back to the times of Kan- 
Byes in the first half of the eighteenth century. The whole 
eighteenth century, in fact, can be called, in Russia, “‘the age of 
satire.” It is important to note that both during the reign of Peter 
the Great at the beginning of that century and that of Catherine 
II at its end, satire was encouraged from the throne, a condition 
which was almost completely reversed in the nineteenth century. 
Progressive ideas in the eighteenth century were to a large entent 
emanating from the throne, while in the nineteenth century the 
progressive and radical intelligentsia was in opposition to the 
throne. Satire, therefore, while still remaining the weapon of 
progress, was used under entirely different conditions. This ex- 
plains why Griboedov’s Woe from Wit was neither published nor 
produced on the stage for many years. 

Griboedov improved upon the work of eighteenth-century sati- 
rists, such as Fonvizin, in that he reduced the number of “pos- 
itive” characters to one, Chatsky, who, of course, is the spokesman 
for Griboedov himself. Gogol went even farther: there is not one 
“positive” or sympathetic character in either Dead Souls or The 
Inspector General. 

The chief targets of Russian satirical works of the eighteenth and 
part of the nineteenth centuries were serfdom and its abuses, ignor- 
ance and corruption of the officials of the government and of the 
ruling classes in general. In that connection, it is sufficient to men- 
tion the names of only Nekrasov and Saltykov-Shchedrin to in- 
dicate the continuation of the trend started in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and so ably developed by Griboedov and Gogol in the first 
half of the nineteenth. Toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
a state of general stagnation of Russian social and political life 
served to reduce satire to a milder status of “humor,” and the chief 
exponent of it at that time was Anton Chekhov. His humor is 
confined chiefly to his short stories and one-act plays, although he 
is better known outside of Russia for his longer, non-humorous plays. 

The early days of the Soviet régime were not very favorable to the 


*This article is based on a paper read May 12, 1950, at the Foreign Language 
Conference at the University of Kentucky [Ed.]. 
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development of satire or, for that matter, of any literary activity. 
Starved, blockaded, besieged on a dozen different fronts, and faced 
with terrific shortage of paper, Soviet Russia knew very little written 
satire. True, there was one outstanding satirical work dealing with 
those savage days, but it was published in English translation 
abroad—never in Russia—for reasons other than mere shortage 
of paper. The author was a Russian writer Evgueni Zamyatin— 
a resident of Russia at the time—and the title of his satirical novel 
is My (“We’’). In this title one already detects both the target 
of the satire and its origin. The target is the avowed desire of the 
Communists of that early vintage to equalize everything, to destroy 
the individual ego, the personal “I,” and to substitute for it the 
collective ‘“‘we.”” The origin stems from the days of War Communism 
of 1917-21. The work consists of a series of records in the form of a 
diary kept by an inhabitant of an imaginary country in a more or 
less distant future. When the book opens, everything had been 
brought to a “logical” conclusion so far as the organization of social, 
political, and economic order is concerned. The logic of this im- 
aginary order demands that the most intimate personal relation- 
ships and functions should be supervised most closely by the State 
the name of which, by the way, is the United State (singular). The 
literary enjoyment of the inhabitants of this fantastic country 
comes from reading “the greatest of all monuments of ancient lit- 
erature, The Official Railroad Schedule.” People are not called by 
names but by numbers, and are known as Numbers. The number 
of these Numbers is not very great: only ten million. The rest of the 
population of the earth had been killed off in a series of wars known 
as the Two-Hundred-Year War. In order to keep check on every- 
body and everything, there is the institution known as Guardians 
who are ever present to see that nothing is done, or even thought, 
that is against the best interests of the State, as embodied in the 
minute regulations known as The Tables. Every Number is sup- 
posed to report any violation of the Tables—either his own or others’ 
—to the Guardians, and thereby the entire nation is turned into 
one huge spy organization. The punishment for violations is death 
which is carried out in accordance with the high standard of tech- 
nical progress enjoyed by the Numbers: the victims are subjected 
to a process whereby they are reduced to the component elements. 
They disappear from the view and the memory of others. The 
supreme ruler over this system has no number. He is called the 
Well-Doer (or the Benefactor) and is revered in a fashion not un- 
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like that in which Baal was revered in ancient Babylonia. He is 
not a human being but a kind of a huge monster—a motionless, 
metallic figure in whose “‘person” the worship of mathematics and 
metal—the “‘logical’’ conclusion of materialistic philosophy—is 
expressed. The story concerns itself with the efforts of two Numbers 
—a male Number and a female Number—to liberate the Numbers 
from the yoke of the State. Their attempt fails. The female Number 
is executed by disintegration, but for the male Number a worse 
fate is reserved: he is subjected to an operation. The portion of the 
brain that has to do with individuality is removed, and he turns 
into an unthinking and ardent supporter of the State and the system. 
This was written around 1920. 

As noted before, this work has never seen publication in Russia. 
It was too pointed. However, occasional works of satire which were 
directed against the régime, even though in a veiled fashion, did 
find their way into Soviet print, particularly in the early days of the 
revolution, before the power of the State was completely centralized 
and consolidated. Such were some of the early works of one of the 
most outstanding Soviet satirists, Mikhail Zoshchenko, who was 
finally removed from the literary scene about three years ago. As 
an example, the brief sketch called ‘“Chortova Igrushechka’”’ (“The 
Devil’s Little Plaything’) may serve. The “‘plaything” made on a 
foreign pattern obviously represents the revolution and Marxism 
as applied to Russian conditions.! For a generation thereafter, 
Zoshchenko confined himself to satirizing the average Soviet 
citizen for his ignorance, indifference to public good, and the all- 
absorbing preoccupation with his own personal welfare. Although 
these writings of Zoshchenko met with the full approval of the 
Communist authorities for twenty years and more, the cumulative 
effect of them was so uncomplimentary to Soviet reality that he was 
finally put under the ban of a private “iron curtain,” on a flimsy 
pretext. By and large, the State took under its control the writing 
of satirical works, as well as every other avenue of expression. 

Between 1922 and 1928, the Soviets lived under the régime of the 
so-called NEP, which permitted a revival of a measure of private 
initiative, chiefly in retail trading. In the general bacchanalia of the 
NEP, some of the Soviet officials were caught. A series of mis- 
appropriations of funds and embezzlements occurred in the offices 


1A translation of this sketch appeared in the July, 1950, issue of The Russian 
Review. 
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of Soviet enterprises. These events are presented in one of the most 
important of Soviet satires, Rastratchiki (The Embezzlers) by Val- 
entin Kataev. The time described is 1925 or 1926, the peak of the 
NEP. In form, The Embezzlers shows a distinct influence of Gogol’s 
Dead Souls and is the first of a number of significant Soviet satires 
which were patterned on that immortal work. The plot of The 
Embezzlers is as simple as that of Dead Souls. The chief accountant 
of a Soviet enterprise, Philip Prohorov, and the cashier, Ivan Kluk- 
vin, suddenly decide to abscond with twelve thousand roubles of 
payroll money. Embezzlements had by that time become so familiar 
and common that our embezzling heroes neither deceive nor surprise 
anyone, no matter where they go. In provincial hotels they are 
immediately classified by clerks as “embezzlers from the Center’”’ 
and are accorded service commensurate with their new social 
standing. But who is this Prohorov, the chief embezzler, and what 
was he before the Revolution? The author tells us that “from the 
time of the Russian-Japanese War, which he entered with the rank 
of a lieutenant and left, upon joining the reserve, with the rank of 
sub-captain, Prohorov had spent his days as a finance accountant 
in different establishments. . . .”” Thus, the chief culprit is not a 
proletarian by origin—that would never do—but a former Tsarist 
officer. The Soviet reader would have no occasion, therefore, to 
shed tears over his subsequent arrest and imprisonment, he is a 
class enemy, a wolf in sheep’s clothing. The team of Prohorov and 
Klukvin set out to travel all over Russia, partly in order to cover 
up their tracks and partly for the sake of adventure. This travel is 
the really important thing in The Eméezzlers in the same way that 
Chichikov’s journey is in Dead Souls. The author shows us the 
various seamy sides of Soviet life, being careful in each instance to 
point out or to imply that the persons responsible for the short- 
comings are not the high party officials or the Soviet system itself 
but the “enemy elements” who had become attached to Soviet life 
like barnacles to a ship. This treatment marks the fundamental 
difference between Soviet satire and that of the nineteenth century 
where there was greater freedom for the intent and logic of satire 
to point directly at the government and indirectly at the Tsar. 
That is why it is by no means inevitable that Chichikov would be 
caught in his illegal scheme, but it is a foregone conclusion that the 
embezzlers would be captured and punished. Crime against the 
Soviet State does not pay. 

Another satirical novel Dvenadtsat Stuliev (translated into English 
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under the title Diamonds to Sit On) was written jointly by Ilf and 
Petrov. The time of the story is 1927, a year or so before the in- 
auguration of the First Five-Year Plan. The NEP is still in full 
swing. The scene of action is the entire expanse of European Russia, 
from Moscow to the mountains of the Caucasus. The plot, again, 
is merely an auxiliary device to permit the chief characters to travel 
and to meet different people, thus allowing the authors to reveal 
the conditions in the Soviet Union. In its construction and in style, 
as the previous work, the novel shows a decided influence of Gogol. 
Its protagonist, Ostap Bender—a combination of Khlestakov and 
Chichikov—is presented against the background of Soviet con- 
ditions of life. Here is the plot: a former noblewoman (the class- 
enemy motif), Mme Petukhov, reveals on her deathbed to her 
father-confessor, the priest Feodor (another class-enemy) and 
also to her son-in-law, Ippolit Vorobianinov (formerly a provincial 
nobleman of high rank), that at the beginning of the Revolution 
she hid 150,000 roubles worth of jewelry in one of the dozen chairs 
which had stood in the family residence. The Vorobianinovs fled 
their native town but the chairs remained behind. One of them still 
contains the treasure. Upon hearing this, Vorobianinov immediately 
sets out for his native town to find the chair and obtain the fortune. 
Unknown to him, Father Feodor, using the secret entrusted to him 
in a confession, starts for the same destination and on the same 
mission. In the town of Stargorod, his former place of residence, 
Vorobianinov accidentally meets Ostap Bender, a young man with- 
out definite occupation or clearly defined class origin, who worms the 
secret out of him. From then on, they hunt for the hidden treasure 
together, on a partnership basis. Father Feodor, having served the 
purpose of appearing as an unscrupulous priest, fades out of the 
picture. 

This book, as the previous one, is full of different types, almost 
all of them negative, but the Communists and proletarians hardly 
come into the story at all. It is obvious from the start that the hunt- 
ers after the treasure would end up with empty hands, since the 
class enemy in a Soviet novel is never permitted to triumph. The 
book ends with a typical Communist moral: by the time the right 
chair is hunted down, it no longer contains the jewels which had been 
removed by proper authorities. A workers’ club has been built 
out of the proceeds. No one can take the treasure and convert it to 
his personal use. It serves a collective. Amen. As an aside, it may 
be interesting to inquire who bought the jewels? There is no answer 
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to that in the book, but one can guess that they were sold abroad, 
to class-enemy capitalists. If these had not been available there 
would have been no sale, no workers’ club. 

Ilf and Petrov’s second novel Zolotoi Telyonok (English title, 
The Little Golden Calf) is \aid in the time of the First Five-Year 
Plan. The protagonist, Ostap Bender—who was killed at the end 
of the previous novel but is resurrected in this one without explana- 
tion—is again on a treasure hunt; this time, it takes him all over 
European and Asiatic Russia. He is looking for a man who has at 
least a million roubles. He intends to take the million away from his 
unknown and unsuspecting victim. Furnished a clue to the man’s 
identity and address by one of his confederates, Bender goes after 
his prey, and after a number of trials and failures he finally succeeds 
in catching up with him. He relieves the man of his million (it had 
been accumulated during the time of NEP as a result of various 
shady transactions and was carefully hidden). Ostap Bender, as 
we have seen, is a social misfit in the Soviet Republic. Although he 
is energetic and intelligent, he does not wish to work for a collective 
undertaking, preferring to look after himself on an individual basis. 
His ideology is wrong, by the authors’ design. Now he has his mil- 
lion. But that is only the first part of the book, designed chiefly to 
permit Bender to travel. The second part of The Little Golden Calf 
is devoted to preaching an extended moral—showing what happens 
to a person who manages to get hold of a million roubles for himself 
in a collectivist state. Bender soon discovers that he cannot do 
anything with his million in the Soviet land (the former owner of 
the million had been working for 46 roubles a month, and his chief 
preoccupation had been to keep everybody from suspecting that he 
was a millionaire). Bender cannot get accommodations on the train 
from Turkestan to Moscow because the whole train has been 
chartered for the exclusive use of the officials of the government. 
He is compelled to buy a camel to take him out of Central Asia. 
In European Russia, conditions are not much better for the newly- 
made Soviet millionaire: he cannot find rooms in hotels as he has 
no official business, and his money does not do him any good. In 
the restaurants, he has trouble obtaining food as he has no “prior- 
ity’; he has just as little luck at the theater where he tries to obtain 
a seat. He travels on sleeping trains for weeks at a stretch just to 
have some sort of a roof over his head. Bender, we are clearly given 
to understand, is utterly out of place in the Soviet Republic. In 
desperation, he tries to sneak across the Rumanian border, but a 
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detachment of Rumanian border patrol catches him, confiscates 
his wealth, and throws him back across the Russian border. Thus, 
the Rumanian bandits in border-patrol uniform help our authors 
to strengthen the moral. The book ends with the following words 
of Bender addressed to no one in particular: “. . . I did not become 
a Count of Monte Cristo. I shall have to qualify as a janitor!” 
Apparently, no hard feelings: Soviet virtue triumphs, Soviet vice 
is punished. 

A word must be said about the comic weekly Krokodil. Like 
American comics, it is not very funny. The drawings and the text 
either carry the government’s battles on the home front, the chief 
targets being inefficiency in production, bureaucratic abuses, and 
neglect of government property; never inefficiency or blunders of the 
Communist Party or of Stalin. In this, it sharply differs from the 
pre-revolutionary weeklies such as the Satirikon. The Krokodil 
also carries the government’s battles on the international front, 
the chief target being the machinations of the “international cap- 
italist-imperialist’”” powers, as understood and interpreted by the 
leaders of the Soviet state. 

The inevitable conclusion which one reaches from the examina- 


tion of Soviet satirical works is that the sense of humor of the 
Russians has by no means been atrophied during the years of the 
Communist experiment, but that certain serious obstacles have been 
placed in the way of its natural development. One can only imagine 
what heights Russian satire could reach today if it were given a 
chance of free expression. There certainly is no lack of material. 





The First Experiment in Soviet 


National Policy 
The Bashkir Republic, 1917-1920 


By Ricuarp E. Pipes 


HERE are few weapons in the Soviet arsenal of propaganda which 

have been used with better results than the alleged successes 
of the Bolsheviks in solving the national problem. The contention 
which the leaders of the Soviet Union have to some extent succeeded 
in impressing upon a large segment of public opinion abroad asserts 
that due partly to inherent qualities, and partly to the efforts of 
Stalin, Bolshevism has eliminated from public life the national 
animosities which supposedly characterized Russian life before. 
Applied retroactively, this formula, which is dominant among 
Soviet writings of recent date, seeks to portray the triumph of the 
Bolshevik Revolution as a result of the harmonious cooperation 
of the exploited elements of the various minorities with the Rus- 
sian proletariat, fighting, under the aegis of the Bolshevik Party, 
for their economic and national freedom against the international 
class of exploiters. 

Yet, one need only look somewhat deeper into the history of the 
Russian Revolution and Civil War, especially of the ethnically 
heterogeneous borderlands, to be convinced that such unqualified 
assertions are a distortion which rests on outright falsification of 
historical evidence. The course of the Revolution and the form 
which the spread of Bolshevik power assumed in the multinational 
areas, were of a much more complex nature. The actual picture is 
far removed from the simple formula: the exploited of all nation- 
alities against the exploiters of all nationalities, advanced by recent 
Moscow propaganda. In each borderland region, not only economic, 
but also national factors played a large part, and more often than 
not, when directly confronted, nationalism won the upper hand 


*This article was written as part of a larger study of the national question in the 
U.S.S.R., undertaken by the author as a Fellow of the Russian Research Center 
at Harvard University [Ed.]. 
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over so-called class interests and loyalties. Nor was the record of the 
Soviet government or the Bolshevik Party during those initial years 
anything like the one which is portrayed by Soviet hagiography. 
Often, instead of performing the réle of an arbiter and leader of the 
exploited classes, the Party apparatus was employed as means of 
advancing the specific interests of the Russian population and 
suppressing the national aspirations of the minorities. 

Not untypical is the story of the establishment of the Bashkir 
republic, the first autonomous unit created by the Soviet Union. 
Its subjects, the Bashkirs, a semi-nomadic people, probably of 
Turco-Tatar origin, inhabited the South-Western slopes of the 
Ural Mountains. Masters of a vast steppe, since at least the tenth 
century, they occupied themselves until recently mainly with cattle- 
grazing, apiculture, and forestry. In the thirteenth century they 
adopted Mohammedanism, (which they never practiced too strictly), 
and in the middle of the sixteenth century, to escape the combined 
Tatar and Kirghiz pressure on their territories, they placed them- 
selves under the protection of Moscow. In return for its protection, 
they paid at first a fixed tribute (sasak), later replaced by a salt 
monopoly of the Moscow treasury, but in every other respect they 
retained complete freedom. 

Much of the tragedy which accompanied the history of the 
Bashkirs during their three and a half centuries under Moscow’s 
rule, could be ascribed to their unfortunate geographic location. 
A primitive, poor people, they were placed by history directly in 
the path of Russian colonization and industrial expansion. Their 
very extensive land-holdings were a natural object of desire on the 
part of Russian peasants, spreading from the centre of the state 
to the Volga and its branches. And, although various statutes were 
enacted by the Tsarist government to protect Bashkir lands from 
outsiders, their vital grazing grounds actually diminished with 
frightful rapidity, being either bought or rented by speculators and 
peasants from the inexperienced, intimidated natives. With the 
establishment of industrial centers in the Urals, notably under 
Peter I, additional mineral-rich areas previously used for grazing, 
were acquired by factories and mines. Thus it happened that over 
the centuries the once vast country of the Bashkir nomads con- 
tracted and lost its ethnic homogeneity. It became a veritable 
national mosaic, in which Russian and Tatar islands separated the 
Bashkirs from the cities, rivers and industrial centers. The Bashkirs 
retreated ever more into the mountainous backcountry, occasionally 
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revolting locally or participating in the great popular rebellions of 
the area, like those of Razin and Pugachev. 

But while life in Tsarist Russia was by no means easy for the 
Bashkirs, it would be most incorrect to assert, as is frequently done 
in the Soviet press, that they were on their way to complete ex- 
tinction from which they were only saved by the establishment of 
the Soviet state. Statistics indicate that the Bashkir population 
in Tsarist Russia grew very rapidly, doubling itself in recent times 
approximately every thirty years. The half a million Bashkirs, 
who were counted in the middle of the nineteenth century grew to 
over two million by 1917.! Unlike most Russian peasants who 
were serfs, the Bashkirs were always free and enjoyed the relatively 
high status of obrok-paying peasants. They possessed their own 
army, which distinguished itself in all of Russia’s major wars since 
the sixteenth century. They also enjoyed full civic equality. In 
one respect only, the linguistic, is it possible to speak of a vanishing 
Bashkir nation under the ancien régime. Most Bashkirs were under 
the cultural influence of their more numerous and more highly 
civilized coreligionists, the Volga Tatars, and on the eve of the 
Revolution nearly one-half of the Bashkirs considered Tatar their 
native tongue.’ 

The roots of the Bashkir national movement were predominantly 
economic in character, intimately connected with the land problem. 
Among such primitive people, still in the pre-agricultural state of 
development, culturally dominated by their neighbors, and lacking 
historical traditions of independent statehood, a national awakening 
naturally occurred late. Its immediate stimulus was the March 
Revolution and the hopes which it engendered. The swift increase 
of their population, combined with the decrease of their holdings, 
placed the land problem in the centre of Bashkir politics. They 
needed more soil, and, like a large portion of the peasant population, 
believed that the abolition of the Tsarist government would make 


1The approximate figures of the total Bashkir population are as follows: 1834— 
392,000; 1867—667,000; 1897—ca. 1.500,000 (the exact figure of the 1897 census 
was 1,320,000, but the criterion used then was the linguistic, not national). Cf. 
F.A. Fieldstrup, Etnicheskii sostav naseleniya Priuralya (Leningrad, 1926) p. 36. 
For the 1917 estimate of 2 million, see Zhizn natsionalnostei, 15 June 1920; also 
M. Murtazin, Bashkiriya i Bashkirskie voiska v grazhdanskuyu voinu (Leningrad, 
1927), pp. 52 and 72. 

*Cf. Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie SSSR, Narodnost i rodnoi yazyk 
naseleniya SSSR (Moskva, 1928), p. 14. 
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this immediately feasible. The peculiarity of the Bashkir land 
demands lay in the fact that they bore a national, rather than class 
character, for they were directed against the colonizing Russians. 
It is from them that they expected the Provisional government to 
take away the soil which they lost through centuries of colonization. 
For this reason the Bashkir national movement from the very 
moment of its inception, in the Spring of 1917, merged completely 
with the economic strivings of the Bashkir people, as if the two 
were sides of the same coin. It is for this reason, too, that unlike 
most Moslem nationalists in Russia, who strove for cultural auton- 
omy, the Bashkir national leaders of almost all political creeds were 
satisfied with nothing short of territorial autonomy. Only in this 
manner, by becoming masters in their own house, they felt, could 
the Bashkirs solve their most pressing economic problems. 

The movement towards separate autonomy emerged as soon as 
it became apparent that the Bashkirs could not count on support 
in their ambitions from other Moslem nationalities. This isolation 
of Bashkir nationalists emerged clearly at the All-Russian Moslem 
Congress which met in Moscow in May 1917, to discuss the demands 
which the Islamic peoples of Russia hoped to present to the forth- 
coming Constituent Assembly. The Bashkirs dispatched a popu- 
larly elected delegation, led by a 27-year old teacher and political 
aspirant Zeki Validov (Ahmed Zeki Validi) to speak for their 
interests. The Congress, however, was dominated by Volga Tatars, 
who forced through resolutions urging the Constituent Assembly to 
establish extra-territorial autonomy for Russian Moslems, and to 
nationalize all land, both of which were contrary to Bashkir de- 
mands. Validov’s suggestion that the Congress support the Bashkir 
desires for territorial autonomy within either the ethnically homo- 
geneous Bashkir territories (“Small Bashkiriya’”’) or within a larger 
Moslem Ural-Volga state (‘‘Idel-Ural’’) were rejected, and as a 
consequenge the majority of Bashkir delegates, headed by Validov, 
ostentatiously left the Congress.* Aware that in their effort to 
fight Russian colonists they fell under Tatar domination, Bashkir 
national leaders took steps to form a separate national government. 
In July, 1917, they formed a Regional Bureau and convened in Ufa 
a Bashkir Congress, which in turn elected a twelve-men Bashkir 
National Council (Shuro). 


%G. von Mende, Der Nationale Kampf der Russlandtuerken (Berlin, 1936), pp. 
130 ff. 
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In the meantime, the relations between the Bashkir and Russian 
masses of the population rapidly deteriorated as a result of struggles 
between the two nationalities for land. When the Provisional 
government, pursuing its policy of delaying all fundamental mod- 
ifications until the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, re- 
fused to accede to demands for a redistribution of land, Bashkir 
peasants took matters into their own hands. They began to seize 
state properties and cut down forests. Here, however, they en- 
countered opposition from their Russian neighbors, who were 
convinced that the Bashkirs still possessed more land than they 
could possibly use, and who were most eager to increase their own 
holdings. Throughout the summer and fall of 1917 it came to 
spontaneous, often bloody clashes between Russian and Bashkir 
villages, the former being aided by the peasants employed in 
factories, and the growing animosity between the two groups played 
an important part in the subsequent history of the area.‘ 

In November, 1917, the Provisional government, which the Bash- 
kir National Council supported against its enemies of the right 
and left, was deposed, and the area over which Validov and his 
followers were endeavoring to establish political authority was 
thrown into the vortex of civil war and anarchy. Early that month 
Ufa, where the Bashkir leaders had their headquarters, fell into the 
hands of a Russian Soviet, hostile to their aims, and the Council 
moved to Orenburg. There it entered into an agreement with the 
Cossack Ataman Dutov and proclaimed in the middle of the month 
the establishment of an autonomous Bashkir republic within the 
Russian federation. In view of the recent Bolshevik proclamation, 
guaranteeing every minority the right to self-determination, in- 
cluding the right to separation, the Bashkir Council dispatched a 
telegram to Lenin, urging him to recognize the sovereignty of Bash- 
kiriya, which Lenin without hesitation did.’ Thus it seemed that 
there was nothing to prevent the realization of the ambitions of 
Bashkir political leaders. In reality however, the position of the 
Bashkir Council was extremely weak. By the very nature of its 
economic goals it won the hostility of the Russian population, and 
it could expect little sympathy from the Volga Tatars, who saw in 
Bashkir irredentism a short-sighted and futile attempt to gain 


‘Cf. S. Atnagulov, Bashkiriya (Moskva-Leningrad, 1925), pp. 55 ff.; A. Adigamov, 
“Pravda o Bashkirakh,” ZAizn natsionalnostei, No 26, 13 July 1919. 


6S. Manatov, “Bashkirskaya Avtonomnaya Respublika,” Zhizn natsionalnostei, 
No. i (1923), p. 42. 
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selfish ends at the expense of the all-Moslem movement. And with 
the politically disorganized Bashkir masses it had as yet little 
contact. 

The position of the Council was further weakened when the Bol- 
sheviks, despite Lenin’s recent pledge of recognition, began to 
organize their own Red Bashkir government. The Communists 
were motivated by the desire to counteract the successful national 
propaganda carried on by non-Bolshevik Moslem politicians, and 
also to attract to their cause some Moslem personnel, whose absence 
in Red ranks was painfully felt. In February, 1918, after defeating 
Dutov, the Red Army occupied Orenburg. The Soviet, which 
immediately assumed control over the city, saw no reason to acqui- 
esce in the existence of what it considered a reactionary, national- 
istic Bashkir clique, and on February 4, apparently without direc- 
tives from Moscow, arrested Validov and the other members of the 
Bashkir Council. The very next day in its place there was estab- 
lished in Orenburg a Bolshevik Temporary Revolutionary Soviet 
of Bashkurdistan, strongly subordinated to the Orenburg Soviet.* 
It was hoped that this Red organization would be able to win over 
to the Bolshevik cause the heretofore politically indifferent Bashkir 
masses. 

But the supposedly proletarian Bashkir Soviet, the Bolshevik’s 
own creation, displayed at once nationalistic tendencies which 
forced the central Russian authorities to dissolve it. In view of 
the popularity of national slogans among the Volga-Ural Moslems, 
the Soviet government decided early in March, 1918, to take steps to 
create an autonomous state there. Under the influence of Volga 
Tatars, who dominated the then influential Commissariat of Moslem 
Affairs in Moscow, it was decided to create a state roughly corre- 
sponding to the limits of the “Idel-Ural,” that is one which would 


‘Recent Soviet writers endeavor to place the responsibility for the arrest of the 
Bashkir Council on the Temporary Revolutionary Soviet of Bashkurdistan, in 
order to make this action appear as an aspect of a class struggle within Bashkir 
ranks. (P. Raimov, “K istorii obrazovaniya Bashkirskoi Avtonomnoi Sovetskoi 
Respubliki”, Voprosy Istorii, April, 1948, 28). This assertion, however, is false, 
as it is evident from contemporary sources that the order for the arrest was given 
by the Russian Orenburg Revolutionary Committee and the Soviet. (Cf. Jzvestiya 
Oblastnogo Komiteta soveta rabochikh, krestianskikh i armeiskikh deputatov Urala, 
No. 45 (March, 1918), as quoted in F. Syromolotov, “‘Lenin i Stalin v sozdanii 
Tataro-Bashkirskoi respubliki’, Revoliutsiya i natsionalnosti, No. 8 (1935), 17; 


also Kh. Yumagulov, “Ob odnom neudachnom opyte’”’, Proletarskaya revolvutsya No. 
3 (1928), 173 
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embrace the Tatars, Bashkirs, Chuvash and other nationalities of 
the Volga-Ural territory.’ This immediately evoked protests alike 
from the Russian Bolsheviks of the Ural area, and from the Bashkir 
Soviet. The former objected to national autonomy in principle, 
as a dangerous precedent. Time after time various Soviets in the 
area passed resolutions opposing the decision to create a Tatar- 
Bashkir republic, and delegations were dispatched to Moscow to 
argue against it with Lenin himself.6 The Bashkir Soviet opposed 
the project for another reason. It objected to the inclusion of the 
Bashkirs into a common state with the Tatars. In a prepared draft 
the Bashkir Soviet demanded the creation of a separate Bashkir 
Soviet republic, with broad powers of self-rule.* In view of this 
opposition, a special conference was held in Moscow in May, 1918, 
to discuss the matter. The Conference ended in a victory for the 
Tatar supporters of the united state. Acting as a representative 
of the central authorities, Stalin turned down alike the pleadings 
of the opponents of autonomy in general, and of the defenders of 
separate Bashkir autonomy.” The project of the Bashkir Soviet 
was not accepted because it called for too great decentralization, 
which would have weakened the authority of the central govern- 
ment. As a consequence of this meeting steps were taken to form 
a united republic, and the short-lived Bashkir Soviet was dissolved. 

The projected Tatar-Bashkir Republic, however, never came into 
existence for before long the area between the Urals and Volga fell 
into the hands of anti-Bolshevik forces, and now once more Validov 
and his followers had their chance. Validov himself was freed from 
Bolshevik prison in early February, 1918, by a squadron of Cossack 
raiders, and was busy behind White lines organizing an army. 
Before long he succeeded in forming several regiments, which were 
thrown into the battle on the side of Dutov and Kolchak under his 
command. 

The collaboration between the Bashkirs and Whites did not last 


7Sobrainie uzakonenii raboche-krestianskogo pravitelstoa, 1917-1918, 1, 30-394. 

“When in April, 1918, there was proclaimed the decree establishing the Tatar- 
Bashkir republic, almost all non-Moslem state and party workers of the Volga and 
Ural region were opposed to it.” Karl Grazis in ZAizn natsionalnostei, 8 Feb. 1920; 
Cf. also S. Said-Galiev, ““Tatrespublika i t. Lenin,” Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, No. 
9 (1925), pp. 107-17; Syromolotov, /oc. cit., p. 22. 

*Raimov, /oc. cit., p. 31. 

Pravda (Moscow), May 19, 1918; I.V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Moskva, 1947), 
IV, 88 ff. 
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long. It was wrecked by the lack of tact and genuine understanding 
of the aspirations of the minor nationalities on the part of the White 
leaders. Obviously, the Bashkirs expected something in return for 
their military aid, at least some promise of autonomy and agree- 
ment with their land demands. But this Kolchak and his supporters 
refused to grant. They had no sympathy with the national strivings 
of the minorities, whom they accused of taking advantage of 
Russia’s troubled times to gain selfish ends. Furthermore serious 
friction developed between Validov and the Whites over jurisdiction 
in the occupied Bashkir territories, over the billeting of Cossack 
troops in native villages, taxation of the population, and military 
authority. Finally, in October, 1918, in an effort to unify his forces, 
Kolchak gave orders to dissolve the separate Bashkir corps, and to 
scatter its component units throughout the White Army." Dis- 
gusted with the treatment which they received from the Whites, 
Bashkir leaders began to consider switching sides. They were above 
all nationalists, interested in the well-being of their own people, and 
were not devoid of a bandwagon psychology. They were neither 
well aware, nor much concerned with the ideological aspects of the 
war, and when, in the Fall of 1918, Red troops reoccupied their 
homeland, they began negotiations with Red detachments in the 
area. 

In their talks with the Bolsheviks the Bashkirs were in a position 
to put forth certain conditions, because they had a fairly sizeable 
and well-armed military force, which could play an important rdéle 
in determining the outcome of the battle. In early February, 1919, 
a delegation of the Bashkir regiments was dispatched to the Reds, 
to sound out their attitude towards Bashkir autonomy.'? The 
answer proved satisfactory, and after a month of negotiations an 
agreement was reached. It stipulated the creation of an Autonomous 
Bashkir Republic, located within the approximate boundaries of 
so-called ‘Small Bashkiriya.”” The Bashkirs were to elect at once a 
Bashkir Revolutionary Committee (Bashrevkom), which was to 
exercise supreme authority until the convocation of the Congress 
of Soviets of Bashkiriya. The Bashrevkom was to be master of 
everything within its territory, with the exception of the railroads, 
factories, and mines which were to be subordinated to the All- 
Russian Commissariat of National Economy, and the armed forces, 


1Murtazin, op. cit., pp. 202-3. 
12Zhizn natsionalnostei, 16 February 1919. 
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which, while retained as a separate unit, were to obey the All- 
Russian Commissariat of War.'* In return, the Bashkir troops 
were to pass over to the Reds. The agreement signified a far- 
reaching concession on the part of the Soviet government. It meant 
the abandonment of the project of the Tatar-Bashkir republic, and 
the establishment of an autonomous state with far greater political 
and economic self-rule than Moscow was generally willing to grant 
at that time. To the Bashkirs the agreement appeared on paper, 
eminently satisfactory. It seemed that now, at long last, they were 
in a position to realize their national ideals and above all put into 
practice their land program. On February 22, 1919, Bashkir troops 
elected a Bashrevkom, which included their military leader, Validov, 
and crossed the battle line over to the Reds. 

From the very beginning of their association with the Bolsheviks 
the leaders of the Bashkir national movement experienced a series 
of mishaps, due partly to the unbridgeable mental gap which 
separated the two sides, and partly to a fundamental difference of 
interests between the Bashkir and Russian populations of the area. 
The Bashkir leaders conceived the agreement as a carte blanche to 
take economic and political measures according to their own desires. 
They drew up a series of measures calling for the compulsory ex- 
propriation and resettlement of all non-Moslems who came to the 
Bashkir areas during the Stolypin reforms and their replacement by 
Bashkirs who were left outside the limits of the republic. At the 
same time they began to make plans to create an autonomous 
Bashkir Communist party and to exchange diplomatic representa- 
tives with other Soviet republics." 

In the Fall of 1919, when the Red army once more occupied the 
Ural area, the Bashrevkom returned to Bashkiriya, and announced 
its assumption of power with a special order, in which it called on 
the entire population of the republic to obey its authority." 

These aspirations were in basic conflict with the interests and 
ideals of the provincial Bolshevik party and state institutions among 
which the Bashrevkom was to work. Most Soviet organs in the 
Urals were predominantly Great Russian in their ethnic makeup, 
because their personnel consisted largely of industrial workers, 
soldiers of the military garrisons, and peasants, none of which 


8Sobranie uzakonenii—sbornik dekretov 1919 goda (Petrograd, 1920), 295-8. 

“Samoilov, “Malaya Bashkiriya,” Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, No. 11 (1926), 
pp. 201 ff. 

18SZhizn natsionalnostei, 21 September 1919; Cf. Sbornik dekretov 1919 goda, p. 293. 
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existed among the Moslems in any sizeable numbers. Being a free 
people, the Bashkirs were not subject to that peculiar form of serf- 
labor which founded Russian industry in the Urals, and hence had 
no proletariat. Their armed detachments fought on the White side, 
and their own peasantry was not very numerous, since only a small 
part of the Bashkirs engaged as yet in settled agricultural pursuits. 
Hence it is not surprising that the various Soviets which sprang up 
throughout the revolutionary period were predominantly Russian 
and came to fight for specifically Russian interests. That meant, 
among others, that local Soviet institutions took the side of Russian 
colonists in their struggle for land with the Bashkir peasantry. 
Bashkirs were, in many cases prevented from joining local Soviets," 
and of the land which Bolshevik institutions confiscated in that area 
in the name of Communism, the lion’s share went to Russian colo- 
nists.” ‘“‘Despite our best intentions,” wrote in retrospect the del- 
egate of the central Soviet authorities to Bashkiriya, “we [the Bol- 
sheviks], simply spearheaded the onslaught of the Russian kulaks 
on Bashkir lands.”’ * 

Those institutions displayed almost universally unmitigated 
hostility to the very principle of national autonomy. Time after 
time the various congresses of Soviets and Provincial or Regional 
Revolutionary Committees of the Volga-Ural region passed strongly 
-worded resolutions condemning the establishment by the central 
authorities of a national Bashkir republic.” The feeling was preva- 
lent that the region was too important economically to be separated 
from the Ural industrial centers, that the native proletariat was 
too weak both physically and morally to uphold Soviet power if 
left to itself, that the Bashkirs in general and the leaders of the 
Bashrevkom in particular had fought on the White side and could not 
be trusted, and that the creation of national republics altogether 
ran contrary to the international principles of Communism. It may 
be said without fear of exaggeration that, except for a few influential 
friends in the center, among them Lenin, the Bashkir republic found 


’Adigamov, /oc. cit. 

"Cf. S. Dimanshtein, “Bashkiriya v 1918-1920 gg,” Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, 
No. 5 (1928), p. 153. 

#8sP. Mostovenko, “O bolshikh oshibkakh ‘Maloi Bashkirii’,” Proletarskaya 
revolyutsiya, No. 5 (1928), p. 124. 

“Cf. Yumagulov, /oc. cit., p. 173; Mostovenko, /oc. cit., p. 197; Syromolotov, /oc. 
cit., p. 16-17; Adigamov, /oc. cit. 
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no sympathy whatever in Bolshevik circles.” For that reason, as 
one of the leaders of the Bashkir movement later stated, the Bash- 
revkom throughout its existence had to fight for the very survival 
of the young republic.”! 

The difficulties began soon after the Bashrevkom returned to its 
homeland in September, 1919. It found that during the interval 
which separated the reoccupation of the area by Red troops from 
its own arrival, virtually the entire territory of the Bashkir re- 
public fell under the firm control of the Executive Committee of 
the adjacent Ufa province.?* Even in its capital city of Sterlitamak 
all the office buildings were held by officials from Ufa, who com- 
pletely ignored the existence of the republic. The scattered and 
not numerous but influential Bolshevik party cells on Bashkir 
territory were composed mainly of Russian factory workers who 
often refused to subordinate themselves to the Bashkirs and pre- 
ferred to obey Red institutions in Orenburg or Ufa.** It required 
a considerable effort, often accompanied by physical force, for the 
Bashrevkom to assert its authority on its own territory, against 
the hostility of Soviet institutions in the neighboring provinces 
and Bolshevik organizations within Bashkiriya. This effort did not 
contribute to the establishment of friendly relations between Bash- 
kirs and Russians. 

The Bashrevkom was only partly successful, for before long it was 
faced with another, even more formidable challenge to its authority: 
the Communist Party. Up to the end of 1919, control over the Party 
in Bashkiriya belonged theoretically to the Bashrevkom, which 
did not make any attempt either to organize it more effectively 
or to introduce its personnel and ideology into Bashkir political 
institutions. For this negligence which stemmed partly from their 
antipathy towards the elements who filled local Party cells, and 
partly from a lack of understanding of the place of the Party in a 
Communist society, the Bashkir leaders were severely criticized by 
envoys sent from Moscow.** This control they lost in November, 


*»Characteristic was the reply given to a Bashkir delegation in 1920 by Lutovinov, 
the secretary of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee in Moscow: “That 
whole autonomous republic, which you take so seriously, is only a game to keep 
you people busy”; Dimanshtein, doc. cit., p. 143. 

21Yumagulov, /oc. cit., p. 172. 

*2Mostovenko, /oc. cit., p. 107. 

28Yumagulov, doc. cit., p. 186. 

*4F, Samoilov, Malaya Bashkiriya (Moskva, 1933), pp. 21 ff. 
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1919, when, under pressure of those envoys, they convened the 
first Bashkir Party conference. As could be expected, the conference 
was heavily dominated by Russians, who succeeded in electing a 
Regional Committee of the Party (Obkom) in which their own people 
held the key positions. With time this Obkom came to perform the 
function of a weapon with which local Russians and Tatars, sup- 
ported by influential persons delegated from the center, effectively 
destroyed the national autonomy of the Bashkirs. 

The first task confronting the Obkom was to strengthen the local 
Party cells and to centralize the chaotic Party organization. The 
difficulty lay in the lack of contact with the already existing cells, 
and, above all, in the inability of the Party to obtain a hold over 
the broad masses of the Bashkir population which sympathized with 
the Bashrevkom and displayed undisguised hostility towards Com- 
munist officials. Hence a novel and very effective method was 
employed. It so happened that at about the same time the Soviet 
government in Moscow created a Society for Aid to Bashkiriya 
(Bashkirpomoshch) in order to help alleviate somewhat the terrible 
starvation and disease which began to decimate the peoples of the 
area. When the head of this Society arrived in Sterlitamak, the 
heads of the Obkom at once perceived the excellent opportunity 
which fell into their hands, and made a common cause with him. 
The Obkom and the local agents of the Bashkirpomoshch took 
advantage of the desperate plight of the native masses and of their 
dependence on the material assistance which the Communists 
alone could provide, to organize a powerful network of subordinate 
Bolshevik cells. A large portion of the 150,000 Bashkirs who re- 
ceived help were formed into so-called Committees of the Poor, 
and both the personnel and financial resources of the allegedly 
philanthropic society served as a means for the establishment of an 
efficient, centralized Party apparatus.”> Within five months the 
Party membership increased fivefold, and by July, 1920, ninety 
percent of the counties were equipped with Communist organiza- 
tions,” all subordinated to the Bashkir Obkom. 

Feeling in a much stronger position, the Russian and Tatar 
leaders of the Obkom challenged the very authority of the Bash- 
revkom. In January, 1920, on the basis of certain rumors that the 


**A. Daugel-Dauge, “Opyt Bashkirpomoshchi,” ZAizn natsionalnostei, 8 De- 
cember 1920; Jdem., 26 January 1921; S. Samoilov, Malaya Bashkiriya, pp. 35 
ff.; Yumagulov, /oc. cit., p. 186. 

*Zhizn natsionalnostei, 26 January 1921. 
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Obkom planned to do away with Bashkir autonomy, the leader 
of the Bashkirs, Kh. Iumagulov (Validov was at the time in Mos- 
cow) ordered the arrest of several Tatar members of the Obkom. 
This provided the Obkom with the opportunity to strike. Urgent 
appeals were sent out by the Obkom to the neighboring provinces 
of Ufa and Orenburg and to the Turkestan Red Army for military 
assistance, and soon several fortified points under the command 
of an officer whom the Bashkirs dubbed “Governor-General” were 
established throughout the country. Since most of the Bashkir 
troops were long before dispatched to fight the Whites and Poles 
on the Western front, the Bashrevkom had no armed might in its 
possession. A meeting of the Obkom which followed condemned 
any attempt either in deed or by word of mouth to increase the exist- 
ing degree of Bashkir autonomism, and declared officially that 
henceforth the Obkom would directly lead the work of the Bash- 
revkom and approve all more important political appointments in 
Bashkiriya.” The Bashkirs were also deprived of control over the 
secret police (Cheka) on their territory. 

The Bashrevkom found itself in an extremely difficult situation. 
Its authority was rapidly undermined and became dependent 
almost entirely on the good graces of the central authorities. With 
bitterness the leaders of the Bashrevkom saw a group of foreign 
Russians and Tatars transform themselves from a minority into a 
ruling power by means of the Communist party dictatorship, and 
use their position to further the interests of Russian colonists. The 
political scene in Bashkiriya became very cloudy. In March, 1920, 
Trotsky held in Ufa a series of conferences with representatives of 
the Bashrevkom and Obkom in an endeavor to smooth out their 
differences. A resolution was drawn up favoring the Bashrevkom, 
and condemning as unjustified the ruthless interference of Bolshevik 
party organizations in the affairs of the Bashkir state.” The prin- 
cipal political figures on both sides were recalled to Russia, and to 
deal with any future disagreements there was established in Moscow 
a special commission, with Trotsky as chairman and Stalin and 
Kamenev as members. 

Up to this time the Bashkir leaders still retained the belief that 
their difficulties with the Communist Party and Soviet institutions 
were due to the obstinacy and chauvinism of local Bolsheviks 

Sh. Tipeev, K istorii natsionalnogo dvizheniva v Sovetskoi Bashkirii (Ufa, 1929), 
». 59. 

, *Samoilov, Malaya Bashkiriya, pp. 65 fF 
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rather than to any fault on the part of the central authorities. On 
the whole this assumption was not unjustified. Evidence indicates 
that the actions which caused friction between Bashkir and Russian 
institutions were undertaken by local Bolsheviks on their own 
initiative, with little direction from Moscow.” Both Lenin and 
Trotsky had proven themselves friendly to the Bashkirs, and if 
Stalin tended to favor the Tatars, he was at least for the retention 
of autonomy. It was generally accepted that if not for the influence 
of the center, local Bolsheviks would have done away with Bashkir 
autonomy altogether. But the Bashkir leaders failed to perceive 
that the support given them by the center was not disinterested and 
unchangeable. While Moscow desired to attract to its side as many 
of the minorities as possible, it became after the victorious civil war 
ever more anxious to strengthen its hold on the economic and 
political apparatus of the entire country. Already in May, 1918, 
during the discussions on the Tatar-Bashkir republic, Stalin said 
bluntly: 
The point is that at the present transitory moment.. . . the country needs 
a strong, all-Russian power, capable of delivering the final blow to the enemies 
of socialism and of organizing a n*w, Communist economy. . . . It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that it is nece ~y to leave in the hands of the central 
authorities all the functions which ae of importance for the whole country, 
and to leave the regional organs primarily political-administrative and cul- 
tural functions of a purely local nature.*° 
As its power consolidated, and especially as Stalin attained ever 
greater influence in the Party, Moscow’s initial policy of liberalism 
toward the national minorities gave more and more way to one of 
centralization. 

On May 19, 1920, the Soviet government published, without 
having first consulted the Bashkirs, a new decree of Bashkir auton- 
omy.*! It struck like lightning out of a blue sky. The new decree 
was completely centralistic in spirit and deprived the government 
of the autonomous republic of most of the rights guaranteed by the 
1919 agreement. Virtually all the political, financial, and economic 
organs were subordinated to the central authorities, and the Bash- 
kirs were left nothing but purely administrative powers. It was a 
clear violation of the understanding reached the previous year, and 
the final blow to Bashkir hopes. 

Following the publication of the new decree, the Bashrevkom 
held a secret meeting, where bitter anger was voiced at such a breach 

*Ibid., p. 91 fF. 

*Stalin, op. cit., 1V, 89. 

1 Sobranie uzakonenii 1920 goda, No. 45-203. 
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of faith which made a comedy ef Bashkir autonomy. After more 
than a year of cooperation with the Bolsheviks none of the plans 
or hopes of the Bashkir people were realized—they had neither 
the land nor the self-rule from which they had expected so much. 
A strongly-worded resolution was adopted: 


In view of the imperialistic tendencies of the Russians, which hinder in every 
manner the development of the national minorities; in view of the lack of 
faith of the center toward Bashkir Communists, Bashkir officials will abandon 
Bashkiriya and depart for Turkestan, for the purpose of creating there an 
independent Communist Party, to which the Bashkir Regional Committee 
[Odkom] will be subordinate. The Eastern Communist Party must be admitted 
into membership of the Comintern. The aim of this exodus is by no means 
to rouse the national masses against the Soviet government, but rather, 
through the abandonment of offices, to protest against Russian chauvinism.* 


Another protest written by Validov objected to the new autonomy 
as giving the minorities less self-rule than they enjoyed under 
Nicholas II and Stolypin, and accused the Party, especially Stalin, 
of ignoring their demands and embarking upon a course of out-and- 
out Great Russian chauvinism.** Some time later, in the middle 
of June, fulfilling the threat, virtually the entire Bashkir official 
personnel abandoned its posts and vanished into the mountains. 

The desertion of the Bashrevkom and other Bashkir officials soon 
threw all Bashkiriya into a civil war which permitted the Russian 
elements to obtain both economic advantages and complete political 
control over the republic. The Obkom requested immediately 
armed help from the neighboring provinces and from the Turkestan 
Red Army, so that by the end of July, 1920, the entire republic was 
under occupation. The Russian peasants and workers, mobilized 
to deal with the rebels, eagerly flocked into punitive detachments 
to revenge themselves on the Bashkirs and to seize the land and 
cattle which they have long coveted. Under the guise of suppression 
of a counter-revolutionary uprising, there began a veritable reign 
of terror, accompanied by indiscriminate looting and murder of the 
Bashkir population.** The latter in increasing numbers flocked into 
the mountains to join the rebels, and in a sense the Bashkir uprising 
of 1920 was the result of a merger of two separate opposition move- 
ments: the initial political opposition of Bashkir officials and in- 
tellectuals was joined by the outbreak of a popular rebellion of the 
Bashkir masses against Bolshevik policies. The strength of the 


%Murtazin, op. cit., p. 187. 
33 Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 12 (1926), pp. 205-7. 
*4Mostovenko, op. cit., p. 117; Murtazin, op. cit., pp. 188 ff. 
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latter was demonstrated by the fact that the revolt went on even 
after most of the Bashrevkom officials were either apprehended or 
forced to flee abroad. 

While the rebellion raged the Obkom succeeded in completing 
its conquest of the political institutions of Bashkiriya. During the 
Summer of 1920, Bashkirs, who were now considered to have con- 
clusively demonstrated their unreliability, were eliminated from 
the Party and state apparatus. Neither the new Obkom nor the new 
Bashrevkom, which was appointed in place of the old one, contained 
even a token number of Bashkirs.*® In the fall, the First Congress 
of Soviets of Bashkiriya was convened for the purpose of electing 
a new government. This Congress, which performed the functions 
of a Constituent Assembly, also did not contain any Bashkirs, 
because their delegates were arrested as “‘nationalists.” * It is not 
surprising that the government which it elected also consisted of 
representatives of all kinds of ethnic groups, except Bashkirs.* 
Thus the Bashkir Republic, formally organized in late 1920, had no 
natives in the government. The Party, in close alliance with Rus- 
sian colonists, who now filled the key positions, and in intimate 
contact with envoys from the center, had emerged victorious. 

The suppression of the rebellion was only a question of time. It 
succumbed to the superior Red forces, the unusually severe winter, 
and the hunger which attended it. The Bolsheviks granted full 
amnesty to the rebels. Most of the leaders of the old Bashrevkom 
were captured and returned to minor posts in the republic, while 
the remainder either fell in the ranks of the Basmachis in Central 
Asia, or else, like Validov, made their way abroad. What price the 
Bashkirs paid in lives and property for the Bolshevik revolution 
may never be exactly known. The census of 1926 counted only some 
700,000 Bashkirs,** whereas a decade earlier there were over two 
million of them. 

The history of the establishment of the Bashkir republic indicates 
quite clearly the great importance which the national factor assumed 
during the Russian Revolution and Civil War. The social and polit- 
ical upheaval which accompanied the birth of the Communist 
régime stimulated the national emotions of Russians and non- 


Cf. Samoilov, Malaya Bashkiriya, pp. 61, 84, 86ff. 

*6Mostovenko, doc. cit., p. 109. 

*Tbid., p. 117. 

%Cf. Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie SSSR, Narodnost i rodnoi yazyk 
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(Gosplan, Moskva-Leningrad, 1928), p. 103. 
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Russians alike, and revolutionary action quite often took the form 
of a national, rather than class struggle. With the Bashkirs the 
reasons for this phenomenon are not far to seek. The historical 
heritage had produced a situation where economic interests (in 
this case the need of land) coincided almost entirely with national 
lines, so that the contest between the nomad and the encroaching 
colonist expressed itself as a clash between Bashkir and Russian. 
This factor alone explains why the simple formula of class-struggle 
has very little application to the early history of Soviet Bashkiriya. 
In this struggle both sides employed political institutions to 
further their respective interests. The Bashkirs, who thanks to 
their army, secured for themselves an autonomous republic and 
its main political positions, endeavored to use the apparatus of the 
state to free themselves from the cultural domination of the Tatars, 
and to retrieve the vast lands lost to Russian colonists in the past. 
By the very nature of their social and economic structure they took 
virtually no part in the Soviets and in the Bolshevik Party cells, 
which were composed mainly of industrial workers, soldiers, and 
peasants, none of which the nomadic Bashkirs possessed. Those 
institutions received, even on the territories inhabited by Bashkirs, 
a predominantly Russian character. With time, the Bolshevik 
Party became a weapon with which the Russian interests attained 
their victory over the Bashkir state. Their strength lay in their 
superior organization, in their ability to control the masses through 
such means as food distribution, in the help which they received 
from the neighboring provinces, and in the very Bolshevik concept 
of the Party, which made it possible to ignore usual democratic 
procedure. To this must be added the increased strength which the 
Russians gained by forming an alliance with the Tatar elements, 
who hoped to win a controlling position among Soviet Moslems and 
opposed Bashkir separatism. The final factor which decided the 
issue was the support given the Russian elements by the central 
authorities, in whose interest it was to support the Russo-Tatar 
efforts against Bashkir tendencies towards decentralization. By 
means of the Party, the Russians deprived the Bashkirs system- 
atically of control over their army, secret police, and government, 
until the Bashkirs were stripped of all authority over their home- 
land. Instead of the greater independence which they hoped to 
gain, they lost even that privilege of self-rule which they enjoyed in 
Tsarist Russia. In this contest, the Communist Party, which acted 
as the tool of the colonist against the poor Bashkir, played anything 
but the réle of an impartial leader of the oppressed of all nationalities. 





From Essenin’s Poems 


Translated from the Russian 


By Eucene M. Kaypen 


COMRADE 


E was a poor workingman’s son, 
And his story is brief. The child 
Had nothing in life, except his black curls 
And clear blue eyes shining and mild. 


His father toiled from dawn till night, 

To feed himself and his brat; 

There was nothing to do for the child: 

His friends were but two—Jesus and the cat. 


But the cat was old and deaf besides, 
Could hardly hear the flies and mice; 
And Jesus sat on his Mother’s knees, 
And gazed at pigeons under the eaves. 


Thus Martin lived, and nobody knew. 
Like rain upon iron the falling days. 
But now and then at their meager meal 
His father taught him the Marseillaise. 


“Before long you will know,” he said, 
“Why we are poor, and understand.” 
And the dull knife shook in his hand 

Against the crust of hard stale bread. 


Sudden the shuttered 
Window sings, 

And two winds arise 
On wings. 


*Sergei Essenin (1895-1925), was one of the outstanding lyric poets in the early 
years of the Soviet régime. He committed suicide December 28, 1925 [Ed.]. 
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And when springtime came 
In flood, 

The people rose and shed 
Their blood. . . . 


The ramparts roar 
In stormy skies! 
In darkness blue 
The flame of eyes. 


Blow upon blow; 
The piles of dead; 
And broken fears, 
And evil dread. 


The heights are shouting 
Far and wide! 

In the city’s maw 

The rising tide. 


For someone struck 

The last sad hour. 
Believe, before the enemy 
He did not cower. .. . 


As of old his soul 

Was strong and bold; 
His bloodless hand 
Reached out to Hope. 


Not in vain he lived 
Tocrumple the flower; 
And not like yours 

His dream ofanhour. .. . 


But Martin’s porch 

By achance unknown 
Soon heard the father’s 
Last crying moan. 
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With frightened mouth, 
Eyes dark with dread, 
He fell on his knees 

By the bleeding head. 


Then he raised his face, 
And his tears he dried, 
Ran back to the hut, 
To his friend he cried: 


‘*Jesus, do you hear? 
You see, I am alone! 

It is me, Martin, 

Your friend, your own! 


‘““My father is dead, 

He died to be free! 

O my dear true Jesus, 
He’s calling you and me! 


“He calls us to help 
In the people’s fight, 
For true equality, 
Freedom, and right!” 


Gentle Jesus hearkened 
To the small boy’s cry, 
And descended to earth 
From motionless sky. 


Hand in hand, they went, 
And the night was dark! 
The deep silence bristled 
With terror stark. 


Their dream grew bright 
With hope and destiny. 
Their eyes were caressed 
By the breeze of February! 
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Then sudden in a flash 
The iron charges yell, 
And by a bullet pierced 
Child Jesus fell. 


O hear: 

Resurrection is no more! 
His body lies buried 

On the field of Mars 


Forever. 


He will never return 
Where his Mother sat. 

In the hut by the window 
The deaf old cat 


Catches moonlight in its paw. 


Martin crawled on the floor. 
“Brave falcons, bright as stars! 
“The brave behind the bars! 
“Behind the prison door!” 


His cries at last expire, 
Strangled in the night 
By his fever fire. 


But in the street, undying, 
Rings 

The iron word, and, crying, 
Sings: 

“*R-re-re-pu-u-ub-lic!”’ 


1917 


AGAIN MY CART GOES RUMBLING 


Again my rough-hewn cart goes rumbling, 
While shrubs run by, and fields in waves; 
Again the chapels by the road, 

And crosses on the sunken graves. 
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My heart is warm with grief, and faint 
With fragrant oats and honey-bee; 
Before the lime-washed belfries gleaming 
I cross myself instinctively. 


Thy azure sunk within a stream, 
O Rus! thy raspberry-bright plain, 
Thy crystal lake of quiet sorrow, 

I love with ecstasy and pain. 


I cannot reach your depths of grief; 
I see you ona misty shore; 

But not to love you or believe— 

I cannot try, or trying, score. 


I shall not part with dreams of you, 
Nor with my fetters that I bless, 
When far my native plains resound 
With prayers of waving feather-grass. 


1915 


© US, BELOVED! 


O Ru:r.’ ...ved! Thy huts 

Areic«.*s,. tholy guise. . . . 
O bounu‘ess land! Thy blue 
Sucks out my blinking eyes. 


Like a pilgrim-guest I gaze 
Upon these fields of thine. 

Beside low fence and hedge 
The sounding poplars pine. 


The smell of apple and honey 
At church is hovering. 

The meadow hums with lads 
And lasses in a ring. 
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I’llrun along the pathway, 

By rich and teeming rows; 
Their laughter runs to meet me, 
And, like their earrings, glows. 


If hosts divine should call me, 
““Come, live in Paradise!” 

I’d answer, “‘Not for me! 

My bliss in Russia lies.” 


OH, I BELIEVE 


Oh, I believe there is happiness! 
The sun is burning in the West! 
Like a red prayer-book of light 
The sky betokens tidings glad. 
Oh, I believe there is happiness! 


Ring out, ring out, O golden Rus! 
Blow winds, in wild commotion, blow! 
And blessed he who marks with joy 
The rustic sadness of thy fields. 

Ring out, ring out, O golden Rus! 


I love the tumult of high waves, 
And on the wave the gleaming star, 
The blessedness of suffering, 

The humble people blessing life. 

I love the tumult of high waves. 


1917 


O FIELDS 


O fields, my land of fields! 
A bitter grief is mine 

And heavy yesterdays; 
Yet in my heart you shine. 
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Like birds, the whistling winds 
Beneath my herse’s hoof; 


The rain in handfuls falls 


With sunshine on each roof. 


O land of dreadful floods 


And gentle springtime powers, 
In fields of Star and Dawn 
I passed my schooling hours. 


I pondered deep the winds, 
And read the Bible words- 
Isaiah walked with me 
Beside my golden herds. 


1917 


THE LAST OF VILLAGE POETS 


I am the last of village poets, 

A bridge of planks with modest songs. 
I celebrate the requiem mass 

Of the sweet-scented leafy birch. 


My body like a waxen candle 

Will slowly die in golden light. 

The moon will snore her woody hours 
For me—my twelfth and final hour. 


The iron guest will soon come forth 

Into the open azure fields; 

His black dead hand will gather up 

The sheaves of oats spilled by the dawn. 


With all their strange dead hands about 
My village song feels not at home! 

Only the steed-like ears of wheat 

Will grieve their peasant lad of old; 
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And dancing a requiem dance, the winds 
Will soon suck out their mournful neighs. 
The moon will snore her woody hours 
For me—my twelfth and final hour. 


1919 


MY MIND’S MADE UP 


Yes, my mind’s made up! Forever 
Behind me dear meadows I knew. 
No longer the leaves of the poplar 
Will flutter above me anew. 


My cottage, deserted, will crumble; 
My old dog’s long dead, and I 

In the crooked streets of Moscow 
By Heaven am fated to die. 


I love this muddy old city 

Of shabby mouldering homes, 
Where the golden slumber of Asia 
Dreams golden on all her domes. 


When the moon is bright at evening 
The deuce, how bright it can glow!- 
I wander, my head to the pavement, 
By lanes to a tavern I know. 


There’s noise in that riotous haunt 
Where night until dawn I am found 
Reading to prostitutes verses 

And guzzling with bandits around. 


My heart beats faster and faster, 
Till I falter brazen and slack; 
“Like you I am lost,’ I whimper, 
“And now I’Il never go back!” 
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My cottage, deserted, will crumble; 
My old dog’s long dead, and I 

In the crooked streets of Moscow 
By Heaven am fated to die. 


1922 


GOODBYE 


Goodbye, dear friend, goodbye! 

I keep you in my heart, my friend! 
This fated going is a pledge 

Of meeting somewhere in the end. 


Goodbye, my friend, without a word 
Or hand at parting. Do not grieve. 
Tis nothing new on earth to die, 
And, surely, nothing new to live. 


1925 
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Tomkins, PAULINE. American-Rus- 
sian Relations in the Far East, New 
York, Macmillan, 1949. pp. 426. 
$5.00. 


The problem of the relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia 
in the Far East is an ever recurring 
one. Long before Communism ap- 
peared in Russia, the United States 
was particularly concerned with the 
interests of that country in the Far 
East and the extent to which those 
interests impinged upon our coun- 
try. American-Russian Relations in 
the Far East, which was originally 
a doctoral dissertation at the Flet- 
cher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
is an outstanding contribution to 
the delineation of the power con- 
figuration in Eastern Asia. Dr. Tom- 
kins has written a most incisive and 
penetrating work. With its exten- 
sive documentation, the book shows 
the results of outstanding scholar- 
ship. The reviewer would venture 
to guess that it would be most un- 
likely that this work will not be 
given some distinguished award 
within the coming year, as an out- 
standing contribution in the field 
of American diplomatic relations. 
One of the things which makes this 
book so unusual is that while the 
subject is American-Russian rela- 
tions in the Far East, it is viewed in 
a wider frame of reference. Far 
Eastern international relations are 
fitted into the total world situation. 
One sees clearly, for instance, the 
connection between Russian diplo- 
macy in Europe and Russian foreign 

olicy in the Far East and likewise 
leaaiaia American diplomacy in the 


Far East and American foreign 
policy in Europe, and how all are 


inextricably interwoven with world 
developments. 

The work consists chiefly of an 
interpretative survey of our re- 
lations with Russia in the Far East, 
mainly from 1914 to 1948. A chal- 
lenging introduction and two well 
written first chapters cast the pre- 
World War I setting. This is fol- 
lowed by three excellent chapters 
discussing the question of American 
intervention in Siberia. Much of 
this is based on material from the 
archives of the Department of 
State recently made available to 
scholars. Dr. Tomkins, in addition 
to using the archives for this period, 
continues up to 1932 with copious 
citations from this archival material. 
For this intensive exploitation of 
manuscript sources, scholars owe 
her considerable gratitude. The 
author carries the reader into the 
period of the twenties in which the 
United States was building up a 
strong power situation in Eastern 
Asia, vis a vis Japan, and the Soviet 
Union was emerging also as a Far 
Eastern power. The problem of 
Soviet relations with China in the 
twenties is also extensively chron- 
icled. The relations of the United 
States to the Sino-Soviet dispute 
of 1929 is the subject of a chapter 
by itself. Another chapter is de- 
voted to the Manchurian incident 
and to the American recognition 
of Russia. Dr. Tomkins points out 
how our desire to curtail Japan was 
a strong factor in our recognition 
of the U.S.S.R. 

The final section of the book is 
perhaps the most interesting to the 
general reader because the author 
has attempted to give her estima- 
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tion of the last fifteen years of the 
results of recognition of the Soviet 
Union, the alliance with the Soviet 
Union in World War II, and the 
cold war. These three chapters are 
called ‘““The Fruits of Recognition,” 
“The Fruits of War,” and “The 
Fruits of Anarchy.” She states cat- 
egorically, “At Yalta in February, 
1945, when the American govern- 
ment coveted Soviet assistance in 
the Japanese war, President Roose- 
velt compromised a cardinal prin- 
ciple of American Far Eastern 
policy—respect for the territorial 
integrity of China.” In the period 
after the war, the author comments 
that in reference to the struggle 
between the Chinese Nationalist 


forces and the Chinese Communists, 
our policies were made with Russia 
as the frame of reference. In the 
words of the author, “Here again 
the bifurcation of American policy 


added to the hopeless confusion 
and here, too, our attitudes and 
activities were illustrative of our 
larger concern over relations with 
the U.S.S.R.” The author also 
states that the United States in the 
Yalta agreement dealt a striking 
blow to the Kuomintang by forcing 
it to sign “a compromising treaty 
with Russia” which reduced its 
position with the Chinese Com- 
munists. Perhaps there were other 
factors in the explanation of the 
ultimate triumph of the Chinese 
Communists than merely the diplo- 
matic misadventure of the United 
States. The author points out 
others, but not all. Dr. Tomkins 
has some interesting things to say 
about Korea, bringing our attention 
to the lack of American insight as to 
the rdle of Korea in the power pat- 
tern in the Far East. The compar- 
ison of Russia’s realism with the 
United States’ idealism in Korea 
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bears considerable “fruit for 
thought.” While it is true that the 
Far East has always been an im- 
portant area of diplomatic relations 
between Russia and the United 
States, it is even more axiomatic now 
that the Far East, particularly 
since World War II, can only be 
viewed from the frame of reference 
of the power conflict between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 
Appendices of basic documents 
pertaining to American-Russian re 
lations in the Far East, a fifteen 
page bibliography, and an excel- 
lent index end this superb study. 
WitiiaM B. Batis 
University of Washington 


Daun, Davin J. The Rise of Rus- 
sia in Asia. New Haven, Conn., 
Yale University Press, 1949. 293 
pp. $5.00. 

Paviovsky, Micuet N., Chinese- 
Russian Relations. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1949. 194 
pp. $3.75. 

Mr. Dallin’s book is part of his 
two-volume work on Russia’s Far 
Eastern policies. His previously 
published Soviet Russia and the Far 
East (1948) covered the period since 
1931 and now turns out to be Vol- 
ume II of the pair. The present 
book deals with the time up to 
1931 and is in effect Volume I. Mr. 
Dallin explains: “The two volumes 
were initially meant to appear 
simultaneously; the manuscript of 
this part was, however, completed 
later than had been anticipated.” 

The volume under review is based 
on the author’s wide knowledge of 
literature on the subject in several 
languages, notably in Russian. His 
“Sources and Readings” at the end 
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of the book are a valuable addition. 
Research in the Tsarist and Soviet 
archives was inevitably closed to 
Mr. Dallin, a Menshevik residing 
in New York, but his searching 
analysis of the existing printed 
documents and memoirs makes up 
for this lack. 

In this book he begins with 
Nikolai Muraviev’s fourteen years 
of spearheading Russian expansion 
in the Far East which culminated 
in the foundation of Vladivostok 
(“Rule-the-East’’) in 1860. He con- 
cludes with a brief but significant 
mention of the plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party in January, 1931, 
at which that Party’s leadership 
was “renovated” in strict accord- 


ance with directives from Moscow. 
Between these two dates and epi- 
sodes we behold a tense, wellpacked 
era of Russian expansion to or 


through Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Sinkiang, Korea, and other strategic 
areas. The encroachment upon 
China is told against the background 
of the encroacher’s rivalry with 
Great Britain, the United States, 
and especially Japan. And the motif 
of inner strife in the camp of Rus- 
sian expansionists runs through the 
narrative constantly and illumi- 
natingly. 

At the Tsar’s court it was the 
struggle among those agreed in 
accepting “the Russian mission in 
the Far East as a matter of fact” 
but differing in “the degree of their 
expansionist dynamism’: Witte was 
increasingly moderate as he tried 
to avoid a clash with Britain, but 
the Bezobrazov-Abaza-Plehve group 
was extremist and finally won. In 
the early Soviet phase the fight 
was between Trotsky, the impulsive 
firebrand and brilliant fool, and 
Stalin, the plodding but shrewd 
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plotter. And while the blunt ex- 
tremists of Tsarist times won their 
battle in St. Petersburg but lost it 
on the bloody fields of Manchuria 
in 1904-05, the machiavellian 
pseudo-moderates of Soviet days 
won their battle both at home and 
abroad: first in Moscow, in the 
1920s; later, in the 40s, in China. 

To what extent, then, did Stal- 
inist expansion learn its lessons 
from Tsarist successes and failures 
in the Far East? To what degree 
is Soviet imperialism a close-upon- 
the-heels continuation of Tsarist 
aggression? In America today, the 
school of thought equating the 
Tsars and Stalin is quite prevalent 
and popular. It received its most 
authoritative boost from Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson when on 
January 12, 1950, in his speech to 
the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, he viewed the virtual annex- 
ation by the Kremlin of the four 
North Chinese regions (Sinkiang, 
Manchuria, and the two Mongol- 
ias) as a definite continuation of 
Tsarist policies. This view is, how- 
ever, resented not alone by Soviet 
Russians, but, for reasons quite 
different from those professed in the 
Kremlin, by many anti-Soviet Rus- 
sians as well. Thus, on January 
24, 1950, the anti-Soviet daily of 
New York, Novoye Russkoye Slovo, 
decried Mr. Acheson’s premise in a 
vigorous editorial which stressed 
such gaps and contrasts between 
Tsarism and Stalinism as the facts 
that “the imperialist policy of the 
Tsarist government did not extend 
that far even in China’s North,” 
nor did it aim “at the creation in 
China, and then all over Asia, of a 
uniform socio-political régime copied 
from Russian autocracy. 

While the editorial was right in 
pointing out these differences, and 
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while we can think of some other 
contrasts between Tsarism and Sta- 
linism in addition, there remains 
nonetheless the cardinal fact, so 
often overlooked by anti-Soviet 
Russians, that Stalin does continue 
the work of Muraviev and Witte, of 
Bezobrazov and Abaza, work which 
was clearly imperialistic even if not 
so devilishly successful as Stalin’s 
is now. Mr. Dallin’s careful, schol- 
arly account leaves no doubt as to 
the connection between the two 
imperialisms. Nor does it omit to 
tell us that in old Russia the upper 
class alone—not the nation as a 
whole—was responsible for that 
early imperialism. Similarly today 
the Stalinist imperialism is not an 
expression of the people’s will but a 
mie eh of the greed for power 
imbuing the USSR’s new upper 
class, which tries so hard to res- 
urrect (and vastly enhance) the 
ambitions and drives of the old 
élite. 

Professor Pavlovsky’s book is 
not as harmoniously and logically 
a unit of research and writing as 
Mr. Dallin gives us in his volume. 
Rather, it is a collection of loosely 
strung together essays whose com- 
mon theme is the history of early 
Chinese-Russian relations. Of the 
164 pages of text (exclusive of the 
footnotes and the index at the end 
of the book), 94 are devoted to the 
Professor's major essay on “The 
Réle of Mongolia,” 28 to “The 
Jesuits in Early Sino-Russian Re- 
lations,” 20 to “Russian Emigrés in 
China at the End of the Seventeenth 
Century,” and some 18 to a minute 
argument about the contents and 
meaning of instructions given by the 
voyevoda of Nerchinsk to Envoy 
Ignaty Milovanov sent to Peking 
in 1670. 

The jacket tells us that Professor 
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Pavlovsky is with the University 
l’Aurore in Shanghai. In his Fore- 
word the author expresses his grat- 
itude to the University for placing 
at his disposal its numerous books 
and documents in several languages, 
not the least of them being the 
Chinese, from which a Chinese 
colleague on the faculty provided 
the translation. The footnotes at 
the book’s end are indeed a veritable 
treasure trove of learned lore on 
China’s past. There is one serious 
defect, however: while the book was 
originally done in French, its trans- 
lation into the English of this 
edition apparently was not super- 
vised by the author. Hence such 
deplorable errors as the consistent 
use of vayvoda and vayvode for 
voyevoda; of centurion for sotnik 
(p. 141); and of analphabetism (!) 
for illiteracy (p. 92). 

The main essay in the book is of 
greatest value, and in it the most 
interesting element is the author’s 
attempt to justify Russia’s final 
annexation of Outer Mongolia. Pro- 
fessor Pavlovsky argues that for 
centuries Russia was satisfied to see 
Mongolia a no-man’s-land, but that 
she began her push into that area 
only after the Chinese had finally 
decided to make their sway over it 
much more than nominal. He fur- 
ther declares that the Mongols 
themselves turned away from China 
and toward Russia when they 
realized that “Outer Mongolia is 
geographically nearer to Russia 
than to China, from whom she is 
separated by the Gobi Desert’; 
that “ethnically, too, she is nearer 
to the Russian Buryat Mongols 
than to the Chinese and Manchus”’; 
and that, “what is perhaps most 
important, it was from Russia that 
there came the fresh current of 
Occidental ideas which trickled into 
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the country and successfully fought 
against the outmoded ideas of 
lamaism and the ancient Chinese 
culture.” Thus a tribute to Soviet- 
ism is paid by the Professor who 
does not pause to find out whether 
the Mongols could be independent 
from both the Chinese and the 
Russians, and whether through that 
independence a culture could come 
to the Mongols which would be 
more democratic and worth while 
than either the Soviet or the Chinese 
brand. 

The author shows, to be sure, that 
“the Soviets did not have the 
scruples that Tsarist Russia had 
in dealing with the theocratic and 
feudal regime in Mongolia.” He 
points to other differences between 
Tsarism and Stalinism in_ their 
Far Eastern policies, as _ well. 
But from his book also, even though 
not as lucidly as from Mr. Dallin’s 
work, the reader gains the impres- 
sion that essentially, in its Far 
Eastern drive, the new aristocracy 
of the Soviet Union is carrying on 
and “improving” upon the push 
of aggression and expansion begun 
by the old upper class of Tsarist 
Russia. 

ALBERT PARRY 
Colgate University 


Viereck, Peter. Conservatism Re- 
visited. The Revolt Against Revolt, 
1815-1949. New York, Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1949. 187 pp. $2.50. 


Professor Viereck very definitely 
belongs to that school of historians 
who believe that the proper func- 
tion of history is to illuminate the 
present by a study of the past. His 
Foreword begins with the question, 
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“What are the values we can live 
by in the crisis of 1949?” And a 
moment later he says: “In order to 
reassess the roots of our present 
Western crisis, the historian must 
revisit the earlier crisis most re- 
sembling our own. This means re- 
visiting that unacknowledged an- 
cestor of our Western Union, Met- 
ternich’s Concert of Europe, whose 
very defects can teach our own 
union what to avoid.” 

This is not the place to discuss 
the soundness either of his basic 
assumption as to the proper func- 
tion of history or of the analogy 
stated in the foregoing quotation. 
Both these questions, and the gen- 
eral subject matter of Professor 
Viereck’s book also, fall outside the 
special field of this journal. It must 
suffice to say that Peuleanes Viereck 
makes an interesting and stimulat- 
ing presentation of his case. His 
first chapter is a re-examination 
and definition of the principles 
of conservatism. The second and 
third chapters offer an unorthodox 
and provocative interpretation of 
Metternich (with a little attention 
to Burke and considerable attention 
to Jahn, to whom he traces many 
Nazi ideas and practices). 

But it is the “Appendix to Notes 
of Chapter III. National Bolshe- 
vism: The Soviet-Reichswehr Al- 
liance and Russia’s Anti-Semitic 
Drive of 1949” which will be of the 
most immediate interest and of the 
greatest value to students of Russia. 
Here is a very carefully documented 
account both of the alliance and of 
the anti-semitism with a very useful 
bibliography on the latter. As Pro- 
fessor Viereck says, “This material 
is still too new to have appeared 
in book form until now.” He has 
done a valuable service in making 
it available in convenient form. 
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The account of the alliance— 
meticulously careful and scrupu- 
lously documented as it is—is too 
short to answer all possible questions 
about it. Nor does it pretend to do 
so, and the following comment is 
not intended as a criticism of Pro- 
fessor Viereck for failing to do what 
he never intended to do. But atten- 
tion needs to be called to certain 
still unresolved problems connected 
with Soviet-German relations in 
1940-41. On July 4, 1940, there 
were one hundred and fifty Russian 
bombers on the airfield at Riga. 
The bomb racks were loaded and 
the crews were waiting nearby. 
There were other forces of Russian 
bombers elsewhere along the Baltic 
coast. A large air base was built 
on the islands off Estonia during 
the summer and fall of 1940. And 
special Russian troops arriving there 
in November of that year repeatedly 
asked, “How many kilometers to 
Berlin?” Were these simply part 
of “the increasing momentum of 
expansion” which Viereck mentions? 
Were they the mailed fist behind 
Molotov’s November demands? Or 
do they show a Soviet readiness for 
war against Germany? Published 
documents and memoirs (especially 
Churchill’s) seem to argue strongly 
against this last possibility. But 
we cannot yet be certain. 

Warren B. WALsH 
Syracuse University 


MitcHe.it, Marrin. The Maritime 
History of Russia, 848-1948. 
London, Sidgwick & Jackson, 
1949. 544 pp. $5.00. 

Owing to the scarcity of material 
in English on Russian naval and 
maritime affairs, this book was 
greeted with great hope and high 
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expectations. Its appearance could 
not have come at a more appropriate 
time. Unfortunately, however, de- 
spite the hard-to-find and valuable 
information it contains, Miss Mitch- 
ell’s book is, on the whole, a dis- 
appointment. 

Interpreting correctly the term 
“maritime” to cover much more 
than the naval interests of a nation, 
the author includes in her work 
chapters on Russian exploration, 
on Russia’s inland waterways, on 
Russian aspirations and expansion 
in the Baltic, the Caspian Sea, the 
Persian Gulf, the Mediterranean, 
the Far East, and almost all other 
oceans and seas of the world. 
Among the best chapters are those 
on the Siberian Sea Road, of which 
comparatively little is known by 
the American public. 

On all these topics the author has 
collected a tremendous amount of 
material, for which we must be 
grateful to her. Her bibliography 
will be of great help to anyone 
looking for books on the subject; 
moreover, the book is full of sugges- 
tions for further investigation and 
more detailed study. 

It is almost unavoidable that a 
book of this nature, encompassing 
more than a thousand years of 
history and covering almost the 
entire globe, contains a number of 
mistakes. However, the errors found 
in this volume are such as to min- 
imize greatly its value as a work of 
reference for either scholarly or any 
other purpose. Despite her ability 
to write, the author reveals an amaz- 
ing lack of historical sense and in- 
formation; she seems to have no 
conception of naval strategy, no 
great knowledge of ships and mari- 
time affairs in general, and only a 
very inadequate idea of organiza- 
tion. In other words, she just does 
not have the background needed 
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for a work of this scope. Her ap- 
parent enthusiasm for the subject 
cannot, unfortunately, make up for 
these glaring deficiencies. 

While it may impress the layman 
with its easy flow of language, a 
closer study will quickly reveal the 
fact that the Maritime History is 
historically uncritical, immature, 
and unreliable. Much of it, es- 
pecially in the naval sections, con- 
sists of meaningless phrases, un- 
substantiated opinions, and useless 
statistics; often it is a disconnected 
combination of undigested quota- 
tions rather than an _ organized 
account. 


To mention only a few of the 


erroneous or misleading statements 
found in the book: 

On page 378 Miss Mitchell writes: 
“The tradition of obsolescence had 
persisted from the time when the 


Marat, visiting British waters for 


the Coronation Review at Spithead, 
1911, had been conspicuous for her 
singular performance.” What a lot 
of nonsense and misinformation in 
a single sentence! The facts of the 
situation are that the Petropavlovsk, 
a battleship of the Imperial Russian 
Navy, launched in 1911, which was 
later incorporated into the Soviet 
navy under the name of Marat, 
represented the USSR in the Cor- 
onation Review in 1937. 

About the difficulties confronting 
the Russian fleet in the Black Sea 
during World War I she writes, 
pages 134 and 150: ““Two Dread- 
noughts, Rechad I and Rio de 
Faneiro, had reinforced the Turkish 
fleet in the autumn of 1941.” She 
does not ‘know that both these ves- 
sels, though ordered or bought by 
Turkey, were building in Great 
Britain at that time and were 
retained there as Erin and Agin- 
court, thus never reaching Turkey 
at all. 
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Of Russia’s naval power during 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, 
the author says, p. 179: “... 
Russia’s_ First Pacific Squadron 
consisted of seven battleships, nine 
te a ’ Her Second Pacific 

uadron at that time was composed 
fae battleships, five cruisers, 

The Japanese had six new 
battleships (eight in all), eleven ar- 
mored cruisers, . . . The First and 
Second: Pacific Squadrons of the 
Russians together certainly out- 
numbered the Japanese battle-fleet. 
... It certainly did, but the 

y ’ 

author seems to think that the 
Second Russian Squadron was in 
Vladivostok when actually it was 
many thousand miles away in the 
Baltic and did not arrive in the Far 
East until a year later. 

With regard to the former Im- 
perial Russian Navy the author 
is inclined to absorb some of the 
critical opinions voiced by her 
sources. But when it comes to the 
discussion of the Soviet navy, its 
achievements and prospects, or of 
the maritime interests of the USSR, 
she cheerfully accepts the prop- 
agandistic utterances of Soviet lead- 
ers without any attempt to check 
them against other accounts or 
opinions. In this attitude she has 
not changed much since she wrote 
her war-time pamphlet on “The 
Red Fleet and the Royal Navy.” 

But while she at least retains a 
soft spot in her heart for the 
British navy and its accomplish- 
ments, even occasionally admitting 
that it might have done more to 
win the war than the Russian fleet, 
she seems to have little love—or 
perhaps little knowledge—of the 
United States and her deeds. 

Does she include, on page 338, 
a list of the respective strength of 
the Russian navy (including all 
Soviet fleets, not only that of the 
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Far East), and the Japanese navy 
as it was at the beginning of World 
War II, to indicate that it was the 
USSR, and the USSR alone, who 
defeated the Japanese fleet! 

Does she realize what a dangerous 
statement she is making when she 
says, on page 210: “‘Alaska and the 
seaboard as far south as Fort Ross 
(less than sixty miles from San 
Francisco) were once part of the 
Russian Empire’? The fact is that 
neither Fort Ross itself nor any 
part of the Pacific seaboard outside 
Alaska was, or ever was claimed by 
Russia to be, a part of that Empire. 

Why is there no mention of all the 
help, naval, maritime, or otherwise, 
the USSR received from this coun- 
try? 

It is a great pity that the fine 
material that went into this book 
is so poorly organized, so distorted 
and mishandled that one cannot 


accept any parts without checking 
them for accuracy. If done properly, 


the Maritime History of Russia 
could have been a great help to 
scholars, journalists, military men, 
and the public i in general. 


A. E. Soxou 


Stanford University 


SoxoLov, Y. M. Russian Folklore. 
Macmillan, 1950. 760 pp. $10.00. 
Russian folklore, one of the richest 

in Europe, had a vital influence 

upon Russian literature from Push- 
kin to Gorky and Russian music 
from Glinka to Prokofiev. Famil- 
larity with it provides a valuable 


insight into important aspects of 
Outside of 


national psychology. 
Russia, this rich heritage remains 
largely unknown. 

The present volume by the Soviet 
folklorist Y. M. Sokolov, translated 
under the auspices of The Russian 
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Translation Project of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, is 
undoubtedly the most comprehen- 
sive survey of Russian folklore 
material and purveys much informa- 
tion heretofore unavailable in Eng- 
lish. 

The author, Yury Sokolov, who 
died in 1941, had already been an 
established scholar in the field of 
folklore before the Revolution. To- 
gether with his brother Boris (died 
in 1930) they continued their re- 
searches, taught in graduate schools, 
and published collections of folk- 
lore, apparently with the constant 
encouragement of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Russian Folklore was orig- 
inally published in 1938 as a text- 
book for institutions of higher 
learning. For that purpose the vol- 
ume is eminently suitable. So far, 
however, as readers outside of the 
Soviet Union are concerned, its 
value is to be questioned. 

The fundamental trouble with 
the work is the onesidedness of the 
author's approach to and _ inter- 
pretation -of the folklore material; 
his exceptional zeal in attempting 
to fit the tremendously complex 
and varied material of Russian 
folklore into the narrow mold of 
Marxism-Leninism. For Sokolov 
there exists only ove valid approach 
to his material which he states in the 
introductory chapter: “‘Folklore has 
been, and continues to be, a re- 
flection and a weapon of class 
conflicts” (p. 15). This position he 
supports, as is usual in Soviet 
scholarship, by copious quotations 
from Marx, Er Lenin and 
Stalin. 

Throughout the book in analyz- 
ing the various types of folklore, 
the d4yliny, songs, proverbs, tales, 
chastushk1, etc., the author’s pri- 
mary intention is to bring out the 
class nature of folklore. In many 


igels, 
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instances these efforts seem so 
exaggerated and farfetched, as in 
the case of the fairy tales for ex- 
ample, as to bring Sokolov’s so- 
called “scientific” approach to utter 
absurdity. The last section of the 
book is particularly objectionable— 
it is a continuous hymn of praise 
to the powers that be (Stalin), the 
October Revolution, and the super- 
iority of epos produced since the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

Once the general limitations are 
stated, Sokolov’s volume presents 
some interesting and valuable ma- 
terial for the non-Soviet specialists. 
To begin with, such diverse material 
as funeral ceremonies and laments, 
divinations and charms, proverbs, 
the dy/inys, songs, tales, folk drama, 
the chastushki (folk rhymes)—pre- 
viously scattered in many works and 
monographs, is treated here system- 
atically in one volume. Approx- 


imately three-quarters of the book 
is devoted to an analysis of folklore 


before the Revolution and 
fourth to Soviet folklore. 

One of the most valuable features 
of the book is the chapter ‘“His- 
toriography of Folkloristics,” which 
is a survey of outstanding inves- 
tigations and collections of folklore, 
Russian and foreign. Excellent bib- 
liographies are provided, and the 
contributions to the 
folklore of such authorities as A. N. 
Afanasiev, F. O. Buslaev, O. F. 
Miller, V. I. Dal, as well as Max 
Miller, J. Grimm, and Sir James 
Frazer, are carefully analyzed. Un- 
fortunately, this excellent chapter 
is also marred by an exaggerated 
estimate of the developments in 
folkloristics since the October Rev- 
olution, due in large measure we 
are told to “the constant concern 
of Comrade Stalin for conditions 
favoring the discovery and cul- 
tivation of the people’s talents in 


one- 





science of 
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the fields of folk art . . .” (p. 151). 


Actually, the survey itself seems to 
show that the most important 
scholarly contributions to the sub- 
ject were made by pre-revolutionary 
scholars. 

Occasionally, the author sheds 
new light on certain problems in 
folkloristics. One such problem is 
connected with the question as to 
why the dy/iny have been preserved 
in the White Sea region and not 
in the place of their origin, the 
Ukraine. Sokolov thinks that until 
Peter the Great the North consti- 
tuted a busy trade route and lived 
an active economic and cultural 
life, attracting many “buffoons”’ 
and itinerant artists who brought 
with them the poetic creations of 
Russian antiquity. Many of them 
settled down, became identitied with 
the local Northern peasantry, and 
passed on to succeeding generations 
their artistic heritage. 

Interesting are the comparative 
studies of Russian and West Euro- 
pean folklore which the author 
describes. Particularly significant in 
this connection is the Leningrad 
professor N. P. Andreev’s study 
based on the international index of 
folk tales by the Finnish folklorist 
Antte Aarne. Based on this study, 
Sokolov arrives at the following 
conclusion: “With absolute objec- 
tivity it (i.e. Andreev’s study) 
destroys the romantic and Slav- 
ophilic concept of the peculiar 
dreaminess of the Russian people, 
their detachment from worldly in- 
terests. On the contrary, as we see, 
their creative power is manifested 
to its fullest extent, not in the 
magical (fairy) tale or in the tale 
about animals, but in the everyday, 
realistic tale and the pointed anec- 
dote.” (p. 398.) 

Specialists in folklore and schol- 
ars in the field of Russian culture 
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should certainly become familiar 
with Sokolov’s volume. Presumably 
they know what present day Soviet 
scholarship is and are capable of 
separating propaganda from real 
contributions to the subject. Not 
so the general, unsophisticated 
reader. It 1s, furthermore, doubtful, 
for reasons indicated in this review, 
whether Sokolov’s Russian Folklore 
could be used advantageously as a 
textbook for students of Russian 
literature and culture in American 
universities. 
Dimirri von MOHRENSCHILDT 

Dartmouth College 


THE BORZOL TURGENEV. 

N. Y., A. Knopf, 1950. $4.95. 

The first complete translation 
of Turgenev, by Constance Garnett, 
came out in England between the 
years 1894-1899; it was reprinted 
numerous times, and in 1906-1907, 
there were three new editions of it, 
one of which came out in New York. 
An independent American transla- 
tion was done by Isabel Hapgood 
in 1903-1904. And now we seem to 
be in for something like a Turgenev 
revival. A few years ago Bernard 
G. Guerney gave us his rendition 
of Fathers and Sons in his Treasury 
of Russian Literature; and \ast year 
Lear, in this country, put out a 
volume containing Constance Gar- 
nett’s versions of “First Love,” 
“The Diary of a Superfluous Man,” 
and “Asya,” and Hamilton, in 
England, the same stories done by 
Isaiah Berlin. (1 regret that I have 
not had the good fortune to see the 
latter book, because I suspect 
judging by the quality of Mr. 
Berlin’s own prose and by a trans- 
lation he once made from Blok 
that it may be the best of all. 
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The present volume makes avail- 
able a number of works that, for a 
good many years, have been difficult 
to come by, for in addition to 
Fathers and Sons, ‘First Love,” and 
“The Diary of a Superfluous Man,” 
it contains the novels On the Eve, 
Smoke, and Rudin and the story 
“A — Spot.” There is also a 
helpful introduction by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky and an enthusiastic 
Foreword by Serge Koussevitzky. 
The jacket tells us that “this 
book grew out of a belief that 
Turgenev [had] been badly repre- 
sented to English-speaking readers 
by existing translations,” and that 
now Harry Stevens had given us an 
English text that was closer to 
“today’s less flowery taste” and 
“to the style and spirit of the 
original than even the able Victor- 
ian -translators were able to ap- 
proach.” But who, in the last 
analysis, can give an undisputed 
verdict as to “the spirit of the 
original” and as to whether this 
spirit has been conveyed? The final 
judgment about the publisher's 
claim will have to rest with in- 
dividual readers; and all that I feel 
I have a right to say in the matter 
is that, in my opinion, this claim 
is only partially sustained, for to 
my ear the translation, al 
though an improvement on the 
others 1n some ways, 1s not, as yet, 


new 


the ideal one. For the most part, 


It reads 
sounds 
than 


sort’ 


and well: “‘inn’ 
natural these days 
“posting station’; “a good 
better than ‘“‘a good-hearted 
fellow”; “it is good for some and 
very bad for others” less clumsy 
than “some people it will do good 
to, but some people will suffer for 
it.”’ And yet, by way of illustration, 
Constance Garnett’s “my father’s 
a man in a thousand,” “he behaved 


easily 
more 
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very casually with them,” “thanks, 
Arkasha” are surely more idiomatic 
than Harry Stevens’ “‘a man with a 
golden heart,” “treated them off- 
handedly,” and “thank you, Ar- 
kady.”’ Mr. Stevens’ “Bazarov was 
coming through the garden, stepping 
over the flower-beds” is certainly 
closer to the spirit of the occasion 
than Constance Garnett’s dainty 
“approaching through the garden, 
stepping over the flower-beds’”’; 
but isn’t his use of “believe” in “he 
doesn’t believe in principles, but 
he believes in frogs’ weaker than 
her “he has no faith in principles, 
but he has faith in frogs’? Some- 
times, also, there are surprisingly 
awkward bits in the new rendering, 
as for example: “did not take any 
liking to’; “a gentle cool fell from 
the sky”; “are you Mr. V’s son? 
That is so.”” And as for the qualities 
that make Turgenev a great prose 
stylist, they are not more adequately 
suggested now than they had been 
before. In fact, no version I have 
seen seems to me to do justice to the 
music of those passages in which 
Turgenev describes a scene or re- 
creates a tender or nostalgic mood. 
The images and facts are always 
there, but not their former grace. 
Indeed, Isabel Hapgood’s transla- 
tion, which is by now almost un- 
readable because of its various 
archaisms, its “thees and thous,” 
etc., sometimes catches the un- 
obtrusive rhythm of the lyric pages 
as the others fail to do. 

To sum up, then, one might say 
that in so far as Mr. Stevens’ trans- 
lation is more idiomatic than the 
earlier ones, it approximates more 
conversational 

but that inasmuch 
more successful than 
have been in capturing the 

modulated cadence of the 


closely the 
the original; 

it is not 
they 
subtly 


ease of 
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master’s prose, it still leaves us with 
the sad reflection that probably 
Turgenev’s exquisiteness cannot be 
imitated. 

Heten Mucunic 


Smith College 


Lavaska, Anna. Russia in Song. 
Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1949. 78 pp. $2.50. 

This is a useful collection of 
twenty-four Russian folk and pop- 
ular songs, neatly multilithographed 
and bound in heavy paper. To this 
reviewer's knowledge, only five of 
the songs are available in other 
collections obtainable in this coun- 
try. Each song is arranged for two- 
part singing, with piano accom- 
paniment; the words are given 
both in English translation and in 
Russian. A Russian-English vocab- 
ulary is appended for each separate 
item. Unfortunately, the printing 
arrangement is such that the words 
of other than the first stanza nt yond 
too frequently on a reverse leaf, 
that words and music cannot be 
seen together. And in far too many 
instances the song has been set in 
a key too high for the average male 
or female voice. Untrained voices 
cannot be expected to reach high 
G or even high F with either pleas- 
ure or profit. To overcome this 
difficulty, transposition to a lower 
key becomes necessary and not 
every pianist will find this an easy 
task. However, the idea of using 
choral singing as an aid to learning 
a foreign language is pedagogically 
excellent and this collection pro- 
vides interesting new materials for 
such practice. 

ALBERT 

Syracuse University 


D. Ment 
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Far East), and the Japanese navy 
as it was at the beginning of World 
War II, to indicate that it was the 
USSR, and the USSR alone, who 
defeated the Japanese fleet! 

Does she caine what a dangerous 
statement she is making when she 
says, on page 210: “Alaska and the 
seaboard as far south as Fort Ross 
(less than sixty miles from San 
Francisco) were once part of the 
Russian Empire”? The fact is that 
neither Fort Ross itself nor any 
part of the Pacific seaboard outside 
Alaska was, or ever was claimed by 
Russia to be, a part of that Empire. 

Why is there no mention of all the 
help, naval, maritime, or otherwise, 
the USSR received from this coun- 
try? 

It is a great pity that the fine 
material that went into this book 
is so poorly organized, so distorted 
and mishandled that one cannot 
accept any parts without checking 
them for accuracy. If done properly, 
the Maritime History of Russia 
could have been a great help to 
scholars, journalists, military men, 
and the public in general. 

A. E. Soxo. 
Stanford University 


SoxoLov, Y. M. Russian Folklore. 
Macmillan, 1950. 760 pp. $10.00. 


Russian folklore, one of the richest 
in Europe, had a vital influence 
upon Russian literature from Push- 
kin to Gorky and Russian music 
from Glinka to Prokofiev. Famil- 
iarity with it provides a valuable 
insight into important aspects of 
national psychology. Outside of 
Russia, this rich heritage remains 
largely unknown. 

The present volume by the Soviet 
folklorist Y. M. Sokolov, translated 
under the auspices of The Russian 


The Russian Review 


Translation Project of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, is 
undoubtedly the most comprehen- 
sive survey of Russian folklore 
material and purveys much informa- 
= heretofore unavailable in Eng- 
lish. _ 

The author, Yury Sokolov, who 
died in 1941, had already been an 
established scholar in the field of 
folklore before the Revolution. To- 
gether with his brother Boris (died 
in 1930) they continued their re- 
searches, taught in graduate schools, 
and published collections of folk- 
lore, apparently with the constant 
encouragement of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Russian Folklore was orig- 
inally published in 1938 as a text- 
book for institutions of higher 
learning. For that purpose the vol- 
ume is eminently suitable. So far, 
however, as readers outside of the 
Soviet Union are concerned, its 
value is to be questioned. 

The fundamental trouble with 
the work is the onesidedness of the 
author’s approach to and _ inter- 
gece -of the folklore material; 

is exceptional zeal in attempting 


to fit the tremendously complex 


and varied material of Russian 
folklore into the narrow mold of 
Marxism-Leninism. For Sokolov 
there exists only one valid approach 
to his material which he states in the 
introductory chapter: ‘‘Folklore has 
been, and continues to be, a re- 
flection and a weapon of class 
conflicts” (p. 15). This position he 
supports, as is usual in Soviet 
scholarship, by copious quotations 
from Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin. 

Throughout the book in analyz- 
ing the various types of folklore, 
the dyliny, songs, proverbs, tales, 
chastushki, etc., the author’s pri- 
mary intention is to bring out the 
class nature of folklore. In many 
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instances these efforts seem so 
exaggerated and farfetched, as in 
the case of the fairy tales for ex- 
ample, as to bring Sokolov’s so- 
per a “scientific” approach to utter 
absurdity. The last section of the 
book is particularly objectionable— 
it is a continuous hymn of praise 
to the powers that be (Stalin), the 
October Revolution, and the super- 
iority of epos produced since the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

Once the general limitations are 
stated, Sokclov's volume presents 
some interesting and valuable ma- 
terial for the non-Soviet specialists. 
To begin with, such diverse material 
as funeral ceremonies and laments, 
divinations and charms, proverbs, 
the dy/inys, songs, tales, folk drama, 
the chastushki (folk rhymes)—pre- 
viously scattered in many works and 
monographs, is treated here system- 
atically in one volume. Approx- 


imately three-quarters of the book 
is devoted to an analysis of folklore 


before the Revolution and one- 
fourth to Soviet folklore. 

One of the most valuable features 
of the book is the chapter “His- 
toriography of Folkloristics,” which 
is a survey of outstanding inves- 
tigations and collections of folklore, 
Russian and foreign. Excellent bib- 
liographies are provided, and the 
contributions to the science of 
folklore of such authorities as A. N. 
Afanasiev, F. O. Buslaev, O. F. 
Miller, V. I. Dal, as well as Max 
Miller, J. Grimm, and Sir James 
Frazer, are carefully analyzed. Un- 
fortunately, this excellent chapter 
is also marred by an exaggerated 
estimate of the developments in 
folkloristics since the October Rev- 
olution, due in large measure we 
are told to “the constant concern 
of Comrade Stalin for conditions 
favoring the discovery and cul- 
tivation of the people’s talents in 
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the fields of folk art . . .” (p. 151). 
Actually, the survey itself seems to 
show that the most important 
scholarly contributions to the sub- 
ject were made by pre-revolutionary 
scholars. 

Occasionally, the author sheds 
new light on certain problems in 
folkloristics. One such problem is 
connected with the question as to 
why the dyliny have been preserved 
in the White Sea region and not 
in the place of their origin, the 
Ukraine. Sokolov thinks that until 
Peter the Great the North consti- 
tuted a busy trade route and lived 
an active economic and cultural 
life, attracting many “buffoons” 
and itinerant artists who brought 
with them the poetic creations of 
Russian antiquity. Many of them 
settled down, became identified with 
the local Northern peasantry, and 
passed on to succeeding generations 
their artistic heritage. 

Interesting are the comparative 
studies of Russian and West Euro- 
pean folklore which the author 
describes. Particularly significant in 
this connection is the Leningrad 
pores N. P. Andreev’s study 

ased on the international index of 
folk tales by the Finnish folklorist 
Antte Aarne. Based on this study, 
Sokolov arrives at the following 
conclusion: “With absolute objec- 
tivity it (ie. Andreev’s study) 
destroys the romantic and Slav- 
ophilic concept of the peculiar 
dreaminess of the Russian people, 
their detachment from worldly in- 
terests. On the contrary, as we see, 
their creative power is manifested 
to its fullest extent, not in the 
magical (fairy) tale or in the tale 
about animals, but in the everyday, 
realistic tale and the pointed anec- 
dote.” (p. 398.) 

Specialists in folklore and schol- 
ars in the field of Russian culture 
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should certainly become familiar 
with Sokolov’s volume. Presumably 
they know what present day Soviet 
scholarship is and are capable of 
separating propaganda from real 
contributions to the subject. Not 
so the general, unsophisticated 
reader. It 1s, furthermore, doubtful, 
for reasons indicated in this review, 
whether Sokolov’s Russian Folklore 
could be used advantageously as a 
textbook for students of Russian 
literature and culture in American 
universities. 
Dimitri von MouRENSCHILDT 

Dartmouth College 


THE BORZOI TURGENEV. 
N. Y., A. Knopf, 1950. $4.95. 


The first complete translation 
of Turgenev, by Constance Garnett, 
came out in England between the 
years 1894-1899; it was reprinted 
numerous times, and in 1906-1907, 
there were three new editions of it, 
one of which came out in New York. 
An independent American transla- 
tion was done by Isabel Hapgood 
in 1903-1904. And now we seem to 
be in for something like a Turgenev 
revival. A few years ago Bernard 
G. Guerney gave us his rendition 
of Fathers and Sons in his Treasury 
of Russian Literature; and last year 
Lear, in this country, put out a 
volume containing Constance Gar- 
nett’s versions ‘of “First Love,” 
“The Diary of a Superfluous Man,” 
and “Asya,” and Hamilton, in 
England, the same stories done by 
Isaiah Berlin. (I regret that I have 
not had the good fortune to see the 
latter book, because I suspect— 
judging by the quality of Mr. 
Berlin's own prose and by a trans- 
lation he once made from Blok— 
that it may be the best of all.) 


The Russian Review 


The present volume makes avail- 
able a number of works that, for a 
good many years, have been difficult 
to come by, for in addition to 
Fathers and Sons, “First Love,” and 
“The Diary of a Superfluous Man,” 
it contains the novels On the Eve, 
Smoke, and Rudin and the story 
“A ge Spot.” There is also a 
helpful introduction by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky and an enthusiastic 
Foreword by Serge Koussevitzky. 
The jacket tells us that “this 
book grew out of a belief that 
Turgenev [had] been badly repre- 
sented to English-speaking readers 
by existing translations,” and that 
now Harry Stevens had given us an 
English text that was closer to 
“today’s less flowery taste” and 
“to the style and spirit of the 
original than even the able Victor- 
ian translators were able to ap- 
proach.” But who, in the last 
analysis, can give an undisputed 
verdict as to “the spirit of the 
original” and as to whether this 
spirit has been conveyed? The final 
judgment about the _publisher’s 
claim will have to rest with in- 
dividual readers; and all that I feel 
I have a right to say in the matter 
is that, in my opinion, this claim 
is only partially sustained, for to 
my ear the new translation, al- 
though an improvement on the 
others in some ways, is not, as yet, 
the ideal one. For the most part, 
it reads easily and well: “inn” 
sounds more natural these days 
than “‘posting station’; ‘“‘a good 
sort” better than “‘a good-hearted 
fellow”; “it is good for some and 
very “bad for others” less clumsy 
than “some people it will do good 
to, but some people will suffer for 
it.” And yet, by way of illustration, 
Constance Garnett’s “my father’s 
a man in a thousand,” “he behaved 
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” « 


very casually with them,” “thanks, 
Arkasha” are surely more idiomatic 
than Harry Stevens’ “a man with a 
golden heart,” “treated them off- 
handedly,” and “thank you, Ar- 
kady.” Mr. Stevens’ ““Bazarov was 
coming through the garden, stepping 
over the flower-beds” is certainly 
closer to the spirit of the occasion 
than Constance Garnett’s dainty 
“approaching through the garden, 
stepping over the flower-beds’’; 
but isn’t his use of “believe” in “he 
doesn’t believe in principles, but 
he believes in frogs’ weaker than 
her “he has no faith in principles, 
but he has faith in frogs”? Some- 
times, also, there are surprisingly 
awkward bits in the new rendering, 
as for example: “did not take any 
liking to”; “a gentle cool fell from 
the sky”; “are you Mr. V’s son? 
That is so.’ And as for the qualities 
that make Turgenev a great prose 
stylist, they are not more adequately 
suggested now than they had been 
ag In fact, no version I have 
seen seems to me to do justice to the 
music of those passages in which 
Turgenev describes a scene or re- 
creates a tender or nostalgic mood. 
The images and facts are always 
there, but not their former grace. 
Indeed, Isabel Hapgood’s transla- 
tion, which is by now almost un- 
readable because of its various 
archaisms, its “thees and thous,” 
etc., sometimes catches the un- 
obtrusive rhythm of the lyric pages 
as the others fail to do. 

To sum up, then, one might say 
that in so far as Mr. Stevens’ trans- 
lation is more idiomatic than the 
earlier ones, it approximates more 
closely the conversational ease of 
the original; but that inasmuch 
as it is not more successful than 
they have been in capturing the 
subtly modulated cadence of the 
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master’s prose, it still leaves us with 
the sad reflection that probably 
Turgenev’s exquisiteness cannot be 
imitated. 


Smith College 


Heten Mucunic 


Lavaska, Anna. Russia in Song. 
Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1949. 78 pp. $2.50. 

This is a useful collection of 
twenty-four Russian folk and pop- 
ular songs, neatly multilithographed 
and bound in heavy paper. To this 
reviewer's knowledge, only five of 
the songs are available in other 
collections obtainable in this coun- 
try. Each song is arranged for two- 
part singing, with piano accom- 

animent; the words are given 

Sock in English translation and in 

Russian. A Russian-English vocab- 

ulary is appended for each separate 

item. Unfortunately, the printing 
arrangement is such that the words 
of other than the first stanza appear 
too frequently on a reverse et sO 
that words and music cannot be 
seen together. And in far too many 
instances the song has been set in 

a key too high for the average male 

or female voice. Untrained voices 

cannot be expected to reach high 

G or even hi fF with either pleas- 

ure or profit. To overcome this 

difficulty, transposition to a lower 
key becomes necessary and not 
every pianist will find this an easy 
task. However, the idea of using 
choral singing as an aid to learning 

a foreign language is pedagogically 

excellent and this collection pro- 

vides interesting new materials for 
such practice. 
Apert D. Menut 

Syracuse University 
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